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SYNOPSIS 


A SOCIOLINC-UISTIC STUDY OP ENGLISH AS A HOTESR-T ON &UB 
AND SECOND DA.TGU.iS-E IN PORT COCHIN 

A thesis submitted in Partial 
Fulfilment of the Requirements 
for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Fanny Gupta to 
the Department of Humanities & 

Social Sciences, Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur, 

The English language that is used as a mother-tongue by 
Eurasians in Port Cochin is basically a language- contact 
phenomenon like the second language English used by Malayalam 
speaking non -Suras ions, and the differences between the two 
lie in the number and frequency of occurrence of deviant 
linguistic forms which may be accounted for by three local 
sociolinguistic factors: medium of education at school, 
cultural background of the speaker and degree of bilingualism. 
In other words, in terms of approximation to Standard English 
(British), being born to English in Port Cochin offers no 
great advantage which is not also available to a learner of 
English as a second language who has English as the medium at 
school, has a westernised home environment, and has a fair 
degree of exposure to- English at home and school. English 
as a mother-tongue is in no way comparable to English as a 
mother-tongue in English speaking countries. Proficiency in 
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for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Penny Gupta to 
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The [English language that is used as a mother-tongue hy 
Eurasians in Port Cochin is basically a language-contact 
phenomenon like the second language English used by Malayalam 
speaking non -Eurasians, and the differences between the two 
lie in the number and frequency of occurrence of deviant 
linguistic forms which may be accounted for by three local 
soclolinguistic factors: medium of education at school, 
cultural background of the speaker and degree of bilingualism. 
In other words, In terms of approximation to Standard English 
(British), being born to English in Port Cochin offers no 
great advantage which is not also available to a learner of 
English as a second language who has English as the medium at 
school, has a westernised home environment, and has a fair 
degree of exposure to- English at home and school. English 
as a mother-tongue is in no way comparable to English as a 
mother-tongue in English speaking countries. Proficiency in 
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English, whether for a mother-tongue speaker or a second- 
language learner, is a function of these variables, unless of 
course, mother-tongue English is considered as a dialect in 
its own right and is judged by its own norms. Considering 
the over-all situation of English in India as a lingua- 
franco and as a medium of communication in the world of 
business, education, science, law,' administration, etc., a 
little pocket of mother-tongue English must find it difficult 
to survive as a separate and distinct entity, and must, of 
necessity, share in the characteristics of the larger lan- 
guage group and be judged by the norms set by it. 

To support our thesis that mother -tongue English in 
Port Cochin is basically the result of a language-contact 
situation, we derive evidence from diverse sources like his- 
tory, sociology and linguistics which makes our approach 
essentially inter-disciplinary. 

Historical evidence shows that the language - contact 
situation has been the same for both the linguistic - 
cultural groups, Eurasians and non-Eurasians, for more 
than a century (1366-1979). Prom 1502 to 1366? Cochin Town 
was exclusively inhabited by Christians, members of the 
ruling class (Europeans: first, the Portuguese, then the 
Dutch, and finally the British) and both the above mentioned 
groups. The former used Portuguese and Malayalam and the 



'latter used Malayalam as their mother -tongue. During the 
second half of the 19th century the British Drought some of 
the outlying areas with their Hindu-Muslin populations into 
what came to he known as British Oochin Municipality. After 
Independence this area was called Port Oochin. Despite 
changes in the administrative set-up in ITovember 1967, when 
Port Cochin Municipality was amalgamated in the larger 
Cochin Corporation, the multi-religious complexion of the 
population has continued as before. The majority of the 
population. Doth Eurasians and non -Eurasians, acquired Siglish 
from the same schools where the teachers included some 
Europeans (mostly Portuguese and Italian missionaries) and 
a few Anglo-Indians. The European missionaries obviously 
could not always have had English and it is difficult to say 
when and how they acquired English. The ones who have 
always had English in Port Cochin wore a few Anglo-Indians 
who came to Cochin for business purposes. A negligible 
number of then inter-married with the local Eurasians, 

These were a more recent phenomenon and too restricted in 
number to influence the kind of English spoken by the large 
body of local inhabitants. 

Despite a feeling of ethnic similarity or identity 
between the Port Cochin Eurasians and Anglo- Indians in 
general, the two groups eventually split on the Issue of 
mother -tongue. The Anglo-Indians claimed that their motherA 


tongue was English and that of many Kerala Eurasians (the 
majority of whom had identified with the local people) 
Malayalam. Ear socio-economic reasons primarily, hut possibly 
also because of a feeling of ethnic affinity with the -Anglo- 
Indians the Eurasians began to shed their Mai ay alee identity 
and 'acquire’ English as their mother-tongue. Our main thesis 
in this work is that what they eventually acquired as their 
mother-tongue was ’Malayalee English' or a language - 
contact phenomenon, like the second language English of non- 
Eurasians who attended the local Anglo-Indian schools 
(Shglish Medium schools). The reason offered Is that they 
acquired this mother-tongue as one acquired a second language 
and did not have a claim to it by heredity. 

A sociological study of the two communities reveals a 
common profile for both cultural groups. There are no sharp 
socio-economic disparities. E stagnant economy for a con- 
siderable period of time ( 1 9 th century and the first half of 
the 20th century) divided the entire community of Eort Cochin 
into an upper middle and a lower middle class, with many of 
the less privileged ones preferring a Marxist interpretation 
of their conditions. Attitudes towards the learning of 
English and Malayalam are primarily shaped by the under- 
standing of the means towards greater socio-economic progress. 
The upper middle class, comprising both the Eurasians and 
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the non -Eurasians , favours the learning of English, and the 
rest of the society emulates them. Is a result, the non-E 1 s, 
with their larger numbers, no w send more children to the 
English Medium schools, and the control of some of these 
schools is also passing to them. ^ inevitable side-result 
of this is the increasing regionalisation of English in 
these schools. 

The crucial difference between the two communities is 
now confined to the roles the two languages play in their 
lives., The Eurasians use English for primary socialisation, 
the non-E' s for secondary socialisation. But even this dis- 
tinction is not very sharp: there are non-E 1 s who use English 
for primary socialisation and E 1 s who use it secondarily 
although their numbers are very few. Linguistically , 
therefore, the distinction has to be a tripartite one, 
between English-dominant bilinguals, balanced bilinguals and 
Malay alam-domin ant bilinguals, rather than between English - 
as-mother-tongue speakers and English-as-a- second-language 
speakers. 

An int erlanguage survey carried out to verify the 
above hypothesis revealed psycho-linguistic and socio- 
psychological factors which are in accordance with our 
interpretation. Using the notions of communicative 
competence, 12 = Li learning hypothesis, and various 



xiv 

learning strategies from psycholinguistics and the notion of 
affective factors in language learning, we are able to study 
the language environment of fort Oochin where English serves 
as the target language and Malay alan as the source language 
for all groups. The relative weight ages attached to exposure 
to language versus class-room teaching hy applied linguists 
are also seen to he validated hy the study. In this conne- 
ction the role played h y English Medium schools is contrasted 
with the role played hy Malayalam schools and it is noticed 
that mainly due to the importance attached to exposure to 
English in meaningful contexts in the former, their products 
end up acquiring an expanded system while the products of 
Malayalam Medium schools have to make do with a reduced system 
of English. 

Such differences as do exist in the cultural backgrounds 
of the two communities are shown to have some effect on 
pronunciation rather than grammar. Eurasians have a more 
'neutral* pronunciation irrespective of their language 
dominance. However, non-Eurasians may also acquire this 
neutral pronunciation as a result of exposure. Syntax and 
lexis remain more or less impervious to such cultural 
influences. Eurasians and non-'"urasians both use deviant 
forms, and the difference is only one of degree. The stra- 
tegies which lead to such deviant froms arc also the same 
in both cases, with overgeneralisation of target language 
rules playing the major role and inter-lingual identifications 
coming a close second. 
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xv 

To facilitate typing we ’nave had to use new symbols 
instead of some of the standard ones in R.P. Few symbols 
have also been used to transcribe Mai ay alum sounds, (wherever 
the sane symbols are used for English .and Malayalan they are 
understood to have nearly the sane value). 

Few symbols used for sounds in R.P. 

& as in hat 

0 as in go t 

0: as in saw 

a as in cup 

c as in chin 

3 as in judge 

T as in thin j 

3 D as in th en 

s’ as in sh e 

z as in vision 

A as in king 

Symbols used for a number of Malayalan consonants which arc 
not present in R.P, . | 

Plosives - t, d (both are dentals); t,d (both are retroi 

' 11 ♦ . ♦ 

Fasals - n (dental); F (retroflex); n (palatal) j 

I (retroflex) 1 


Lat eral 
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Fricative 

- 

S (retroflex); H (velar) 

Coat inn ant 

* 

Y (retroflex); V (lotion 

Flapped 

- 

R (retroflex) 

At hr ev i at i on s 

• 
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AI 

- 

An gl o - In d i an s 

BB 

- 

Balanced Bilinguals 

BE 

- 

British English 

E-D 

- 

En gli sh-d omin ant 

S’ s 

~ 

Eurasians 

EM 

- 

English medium 

F.C. 

- 

Fort Cochin 

Fon-E’ s 

- 

Non -Eurasians 

M-D 

- 

Malays! am -d omin ant 

MM 

- 

Malaysian medium 

TL 

— 

Target Language (English) 



A S0CI01I2TGUISTIC STUDY OP SJG1ISH .IS A HOT HPR-T Off GUE 


AEJD SDCOi'ID LAUGUACD IE PORT OOOHIlf 


:: . The linguist who makes theories 
about language influence hut neglects 
to account for the socio-cultural 
setting of the language contact leaves 
his study suspended, as it were, 
in nid-air ... " 


Uriel Ueinreich 


Chapter One 


INTRODUCTION 


1. THE LANGUAGE SCENE IN PORT COCHIN 



The present "work is a study of the somewhat unusual 
linguistic situation obtaining in the town of Port Cochin, 
particularly with respect to the position of Boglish as spoken 
|gy§|ie local inhabitants- What makes the situation with regard 
iglish interesting in this town is the existence, side by 
I, of English as a first as well as a second language, 
fpifcorically , as we shall see in Chapter Two, Cochin had also 
t exposed to Portuguese and Dutch, but with the arrival of 
the British in 1 795 , these languages receded in their influence 
and English assumed a dominant status by the side of the 
regional language, Malayalam. Even the Eurasians (E's),who 
were an orthodox Roman Catholic group with roots in Malay alee- 
Portuguese culture, began to use Siglish as a first language. 
Portuguese, which was* till the arrival of the English>an 
important lingua-franca, became a dead language. (A very few 
Eurasians of the old generation still use a corrupted form of 
this language among themselves). 


Side by side with the Eurasians there also live the local 
Malayalees most of whom, like the former, are educated but use 
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English only as a second language. Their use of English in 
day-to-day life is no more extensive than is normally implied 
in a second language context of English in India. On account 
of the fact that it is geographically a small and compact area 
(one square mile) and also on account of the mixing between 
the communities, especially the Malayalee Catholics and the 
Eurasians, for as long a period of time as five centuries, 
there was, first, close contact between Portuguese and 
Malayalam and afterwards, between English and Malay al am. With 
the growth of mass literacy from the early decades of this 
century, English was also used among tradesmen, shopkeepers 
and public servants.. Though not always college-educated, 
these still have enough of English to meet the contingencies 
of the situation. Next to the majority community of Malayalee 
Christians, there are the Muslim Moplahs and the Ezhavac who 
use Malayalam as a mother tongue and English as a second 
language. The Konkanies and the Pathans use Malayalam as a 
necessary additional language but also acquire English for job 
purposes or education. 

Remarkably enough, English came to Eort Cochin through 
the schools and not through the market-place as in other ex- 
colonial areas like the West Indies or the Bahamas, where 
there were no social and educational facilities for the 
natives and the Eiglish language survived either as a pidgin 
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or a creole. The situation becomes unusual owing to the fact 
that it is from these schools that the Eurasians acquired 
their Eiglish and not through heredity as in the case of the 
•Anglo-Indians. English therefore became an "acquired" mother- 
tongue rather than an "inherited" one, which is very un- 
usual in the case of mother -tongues. 

It is the existence of English as a deliberately acquired 
mother-tongue and a second language in a predominantly Mala- 
yalee environment that makes the situation, linguistically, 
an interesting subject of investigation. Several teasing 
questions arise in the study of such a community: What exactly 
is the status of the mother-tongue English acquired from a non- 
British speaker environment, and how does it compare with 
second language English acquired by others from nearly the 
same soiarces? How does first-language Biglish of Fort Cochin 
compare with the English spoken by the Anglo-Indians who 
inherited the language from the British, with British Eaglish 
itself, and other varieties of Eaglish spoken in this country? 
Does mother-tongue English share some pan-Indian features with 
the English taught in the public and English medium (EM) schools? 
What is the extent of Malayalam language influence in first and 
second language Eaglish in this town? To what extent has com- 
pound bilingualism affected the deviations from the standard in 
the local varieties of speech? What is the cultural profile 
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of the people claiming English as their first language? How 
has progressive Indianisation affected this minority and their 
attitudes towards the regional language as compared to English? 
What is their self-image, their image of non-English speaking 
Malayalees, and of those who do speak the language? Quite as 
important are the attitudes of these others towards the Eura- 
sians. Do they try to emulate them or are they critical of 
them?What istheir attitude towards English in general? Is it 
similar to or very different from the attitudes held towards 
the language elsewhere, where there are no first language 
speakers hut otherwise English enjoys a high social and 
educational status? Finally, how do these attitudes, combined 
with opportunities for language exposure, affect the learning 
of English in our schools? 

These are interesting and important questions. They are 
interesting because the answers we may provide have a profound 
bearing on the theoretical issues of language study, e.g. , 
linguistic variation and its determinants, the importance of 
socio-cultural factors in the study of language varieties, 
the socio-psychological influence on language-learning orien- 
tation, etc. En addition, the study may throw up interesting 
side-light on the fortunes of English in post-colonial areas 
where often the loyalties are divided between two cultural 
ideals. These questions are also important because data on 
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local varieties of English in India are necessary for 
finding out the structure of Indian English which as yet 
remains inexplicitly defined. They are also important 
because proficiency or deficiency in English language per- 
formance in India is related very much to conditions of 
learning in schools. Pin ally, it may be said that these 
questions are important because both mother-tongue and second- 
language speakers of English must eventually choose the type 
of world they want for themselves and their children. 

It is possible to study the Port Cochin linguistic 
scene from various angles. Central to our study is the view 
of an unusual language-contact situation in which the minority 
Eurasian community tried, in conditions of political and eco- 
nomic insecurity, to safeguard its identity by merging with 
the Anglo-Indians of India and thereby adopting English, the 
new language of power and prestige, as its mother -tongue. 

To preserve this new identity against the neutralizing forces 
of the overwhelmingly large Malay alee- cultural group, the 
majority of whom shared its religion and customs, was a very 
difficult task (the Eurasians are at present 8.3$ against 
67$ of the Malayalee mother-tongue speakers). Being bom to the 
Eurasian community in Port Cochin offers no great advantage 
that is not available to the communities that learn English 
as a second language. 
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In Fort Cochin, English came to the larger population 
when the Catholic missionaries opened two high schools in 
1873 and 1889, one for girls and the other for boys. Two 
more schools were added in 1943 and 1945, and now there 
were two high schools where the medium of instruction was 
English, and two where it was Malay alam. Many non -Eurasians 
(non-E* s) also attended the EM schools, and this was the 
beginning of the switch-over from Portuguese and Malayalam to 
English Schools where English was used as the medium were 
rare in Kerala as a whole, and as time went on, many other 
members came into the Eurasian community from outside Port 
Cochin who did not know any English. While Eurasians who 
spoke very little Malayalam managed to protect their English 
from many of the regional language influences, the Eurasians 
who sj^oke Malayalam most of the time and English only occa-_ 
sionally gradually began to acquire many deviations in speech. 
These were also shared by those non-Eurasians who learned 
very little English in Malayalam Medium (MM) schools. The 
latter additionally used a pronunciation which was highly 
regionalised. The Eurasians, irrespective of the amount of 
formal education acquired, seemed to use a more neutral pro- 
nunciation. There were also non-E f s who acquired from the 
English medium schools the grammatical and phonological 
patterns of the first-language speakers of the English- 
dominant (E-D) group, Linguistically , therefore, we get a 
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tripartite division 'between. English-dominant speakers, 
balanced bilinguals (BB) and Malayalam-dominant (M-D) speakers, 
and not a two-fold division between English-as-a-first- 
language and Biglish-as-a- second-language speakers. As a rule, 
the members of the Eurasian community fit into the first titfo 
categories. 'There are some who fit into the third category 
in grammar but in pronunciation seem to be more neutral. The 
non -Eurasians generally fit into the second and third cate- 
gories, although in rare cases there are those who conform 
to the first category. One fact seems to be invariably true 
of all. the products of the Malayalam schools, both private, 
aid government owned, and that is the highly regional! sed accent 
and a syllable -timed rhythm which makes a striking contrast 
with the more neutral and' stress-timed rhythm of the Eurasians. 
In short, from the point of view of approximation to British 
English one could say that proficiency in mother-tongue 
English in Eort Cochin is as in the case of second language 
English, a function of the variables such as medium of 
education, cultural background, and degree of bilingualism of 
the speakers. 

Socio-linguists of a certain persuasion may spend a lot 
of time quibbling over the exact labels to describe this lin- 
guistic situation. Can we speak of a standard and a non- 
standard variety of English here? If we do, our basis of 
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judgement can only "be an assumed degree of 'closeness of the 
local varieties of English to the standard elsewhere, most 
probably the British standard. It need not be denied that an 
implicit reference to such a standard must exist to make our 
description possible. It is also possible to argue that the 
speakers of English as a first language establish the standard 
in fort Cochin, but, unless this is so by a fiat, we must con- 
tend with the possibility that not all first language English 
speakers are speakers of the standard language, nor, for that 
matter, is the Biglish taught in schools everywhere the 
standard language. 

It is enough for our purposes to regard the local varieties 
simply as varieties which vary in the degree of their openness 
to local influences. What makes the description of these 
varieties interesting is not the linguistic characterisation 
of the variation so much as the various sociological, psycholo- 
gical and socio-psychological variables that account for these 
differences in the degree of variation; in other words not the 
variation itself, but the causes and consequences of variation. 

It need hardly be stated at this stage that our ideolo- 
gical position is that of sociolinguistic liberalism. We not 
only think that linguistic variation is good but that it must 
be understood in the light of socio-linguistie information. 

The doctrine of linguistic snobbery is long dead, but the task 
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of providing a scientific framework to the principle of 
dialectal equality has only been accomplished recently. The 
socio-linguistic effort in this direction has teen accompanied 
ty a socio-psychological effort in another dimension which is 
involved in our study - the dimension of second language 
learning. In the following section we shall try to spell out 
these positions in somewhat limited detail. 

2. THE THEORETICAL UITDEKP IMTFG 

2,1 SOCIOIIHCtUISTIC THEORIES 

Current studies in sociolinguistics provide us with a 
number of examples to show that different dialects are syste- 
matic and logical and may he understood only in the context of 
sociolingustic information (labov 1965 & 1969, ITemser 197.1, 
Selinker 1972, Jain 1974, V erma 1978). These different language 
systems are equally valid for the specific needs of the users. _ 
Basic to this sociolinguistic approach is the theory of commu- 
nicative competence (Byrnes 1970) according to which every human 
being is endowed with the ability to understand, produce, learn, 
and use, in appropriate situations, a language or languages in 
a homogeneous or heterogeneous society. This theory permits us 
to draw upon a wide range of disciplines such as linguistics, 
psychology,sociology, anthropology , etc. to explain the phenomena 
of cross-cultural language varieties. 
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William Labov (1965) showed how phonological char act eri- 
stics within a speech community cannot he accounted for with- 
out talcing into consideration sociological factors. He was 
able to predict the presence aid absence of post-vocalic /r/ 
in terms of the Hew Yorker’s social class, age, speech situa- 
tion, aid his linguistic insecurity index. Phonological 
features might.be expected to be a case of perception and 
cognition determined by purely linguistic factors. But this 
study shows that the ability to perceive distinctions is 
determined largely by the social significance of the distin- . 
ction to the listener, 

The importait part played by socio-psychological 
factors like attitudes aid motivation in language learning 
has been shown in the language experiments conducted by 
scholars such as Lambert and Gardner (1959), Lambert (1968), 
and in studies such as those of Fid a (1959). They have pro- 
vided evidence to the effect that the motivation to learn is 
determined by the learner’s attitudes and orientation towards 
the target language (TL) and the TL community. This orien- 
tation is instrumental in form if the purposes of language 
study reflect the more utilitarian value of linguistic achieve 
ment, such as going ahead in one’s occupation, and is integra- 
tive if the subject is oriented to learn more about the other 
cultural community as if he desired to become a potential 
member of the group. 
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In tlio earlier studies in language learning influenced 
by transformational grammar, there was an emphasis on a 
"critical period" (lenneberg 1967) when effective language 
learning was generally understood to be promoted by cerebral 
plasticity. Language learning was believed to begin around 
the age of two and to decline with maturation in the early 
teens. Later this view was modified by evidence that first 
language acquisition is possible even with a post -pubes cent 
brain (Krashen 1973 ). But the period of maturation was 
nevertheless very important because of the development of 
intelligence and the setting in of ego boundaries. These two 
factors could impede second language learning at the stage 
when the first language had already been mastered. The older 
children, for instance, tend to compare the second language 
that they are learning with the first language they have 
already acquired. As a result of this they under-different iat e 
the target language rules or they overgeneralize them. Palmer 
(1922) has pointed out cases of older children in immigrant 
societies who had reached the age of intelligence and who 
spoke with an accent which was not acquired by their younger 
relations living in the same environment. At this relatively 
more mature period of language acquisition, the individual’s 
sensitivity to himself and to his surroundings becomes more 
acute. As Larsen and Smalley ( 1972 ) put it, when "puberty 
approaches and the individual is more concerned with the 
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consolidation of his personality, it apparently 100011108 more 
difficult for him to submit to new norms which a second language 
requires”. That the ability to acquire native-like pronuncia- 
tion is greatly reduced by the setting in of ego boundaries 
during this maturational period has also been borne out by 
Guiora (1972b). 

The handicap that adult learners suffer from may be 
removed by the adoption of a surrogate family as, for instance, 
is done by host countries for foreign students. The individual’s 
feelings of empathy for the TL are greatly enhanced when his 
living experiences with the TL group are rewarding. There is 
a possibility that along with greater exposure to English at 
all levels of communication abroad, Indian scholars who stay 
there for considerable periods of time acquire a close or very 
close approximation to the language depending on their living 
experiences and nature of orientation towards the TL community. 

2. 2 PSYCHO LINGUISTIC THEORIES 

Prom psychology again, applied linguists have borrowed 
the concept of learning strategies. According to Reibel 969) 
"innate learning principles and their application constihuie 
the learner’s language learning strategy". These strategies 
are , culture-bound and may be seen in the kind of errors or 
deviations present in learners’ systems, utility systems,, 
pidgins, creoles, in the bilingual varieties of a language ard 
in the dialects of a language. 
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numerous studies in the performance of child and adult 
learners of English have shown the working of strategies like 
overgeneralisation of 11 rules and underdiff erentiation of 
phonological items and semantic features in the 11. There is 
also some evidence to show that the learner tends to select 
the language systems of a person who matches his own socio- 
economic status (Reibel, 1969). The adult who wishes to model 
himself on a native-speaker of the language will not allow 
into his performance vernacular features or deviations unless 
he is forced to do so by factors over which he has no control. 
In the Port Cochin language-contact situation for instance, 
it may be observed that the learner tends to stabilize in his 
speech those items, rules and sub-systems which share equi- 
valent or near- equivalent meanings with the vernacular. (See 
Chapter five). 

looked at from a prescriptive standpoint, the mistakes a 
learner makes have to be eradicated. Prom a psycholinguistic 
point of view the learner is actively hypothesizing about the 
T1 rules and his errors are an indication of a developing 
system of rules that the child or adult has internalised at 
that stage of learning. In the case of adults the sort of 
mistakes that result from the transfer of a native language 
rule to the T1 is not a negative sign of learning but a 
positive one: it indicates that the learner has in the 
absence of sufficient language data, used a native language 
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rule in place of the T1 rule. The use of native language 
items and rules may therefore he viewed as a part of the 
creativity involved in coping with a limited language corpus. 
This is the argument that has been used by Dill ay and Burt in 
"You Can’t learn Without Goofing:. An Analysis of Children's 
Second language Errors", to support their hypothesis that 
12 Acquisition = H Acquisition (lulay and Burt 1973). 

By incorporating the notion of language learning strate- 
gies and their culture-boundedness, Nemser (1971), Corder 
(1971) and Selinker (1972) arrived independently at the 
theory of "autonomous", "approximate" or "interlanguage" 
systems. These systems have been shown to vary in character 
according to the proficiency level, level of experience and 
communicative function and living characteristics of the 
learners. Thus different dialect and regional varieties of a 
language are systematic and logical and may bo understood as 
resulting from a complex interaction between psycholinguistic 
and sociolinguistic factors.. 

2,3 COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE AND- GRAMMAR 

Prom the study of monolingual, bilingual and second 
language learners' performance it has been shown that language 
acquisition proceeds in a systematic fashion as a hypothesis- 
testing activity. The child first produces sentences which 
honour the basic grammatical relations while ignoring the 
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structures superimposed on then by the transformational or 
more complex rules that are to bo acquired later. The earliest 
samples of speech performance show the presence of a set of 
universal semantic relations represented by order relationships 
peculiar to that language. Some of these semantic-syntactic 
relations are those of negation, agent-action, action- object, 
attribution, location, identification and possession, (Brown 
1973). It is significant that in utility systems and reduced 
grammars acquired for functional purposes the adult shows 
an internalization of these basic semantic- syntactic rela- 
tions as does a child learning his first language. At about 
the age of three and a half years, the child’s system provides 
evidence of an active hypothesis-testing activity in the number 
of errors that he commits in the more complex grammatical areas 
such as past tense, regular and irregular forms in English, in 
the use and ommission of possessive functors and in the mixing 
up of conjugation rules. With maturity the child mates more 
language-specific differentiations and uses more complex forms 
of sentences. Initial hypotheses are thus revised to approxi- 
mate the system of the model he has selected. In functional 
systems the end point is reached where the speaker feels he 
has conveyed the message for the particular job in hand. 

There is no incentive at all for the speaker to reach for new 
levels in his learning such as higher socio-economic status 
or membership in the TI> group. 
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In "bilingual language learning, the systems indicate that 
rules for the generation of sentences in two or more languages 
by the same speaker may belong to a common core with those 
specific to ’a particular code tagged on as such through a 
process of differentiation. Differentiation of two or more 
codes, according to Swain (1971), is not significantly more 
difficult for the bilingual than it is for the monolinguals 
switching from one dialect to another. Structures shared by 
the two languages are acquired at approximately the same time. 
The linguistically more complex ones are learned later. Ravom 
(1968) provides data on differentiation from the speech of a 6 
year old who followed the English rule for some items and 
.Norwegian for others and otherwise developed an intermediate 

i 

position of his own. Prom all the above instances one finds 
sufficient evidence to suggest that language learning processes 
for monolinguals, bilinguals and second language learners are 
not very much different from one another. 

3. LANGUAGE LEARNING IN A LANGUAGB-COlflACT SITUATION" - THE CASE 
OP POST COCHIN 

3.1 BILINGUALISM IN PORT COCHIN 

In Port Cochin we get three categories of bilinguals: there 
are the ihglish-dominant speakers who are mostly the Eurasians. 
There are very few non -Eurasians in this category. These !~D 
speakers are those who use very little Malayalam if they can 
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help it, and their performance in spoken English is closer 
to British English in grammar, vocabulary and phonology than 
that of the others, The second category consists of both S' s 
and non-E' s who use English and Mai ay al an for purposes of 
socialisation with relatives, friends and neighbours. In this 
category, the non-E' s do not use English as a hone language, 
but a large number of E 1 s use both languages indiscriminat clyj 
Under pressure to communicate with maximum comprehension and 
ease, they switch from one language to the other and through 
the years they have developed some deviant forms of gramma- 
tical usuago which seem to be the result of two prominent 
strategies of language learning: over general is at ion of 11 
rules on the basis of analogy and incorporation of semantic- 
syntactic features of Malnyolan in some of its sub-systems. 

Ihe first two groups of speakers are products of EM schools, 
and their pronunciation patterns are not dissimilar. 

The third category of bilinguals comprises mostly of non-E* s 
who have acquired a restricted knowledge of English from JIM 
schools. It is rarely that one finds E' s in this category^ 
Malayalam is their primary language of socialisation and they 
manage to learn enough English to moot their professional 
requirements or for the purposes of higher education. 1 defi- 
nite problem arises for students of this group when they go 
for higher education. For a couple of years they find it 
difficult to cope with college where the medium of instruction 
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is English. Shis group of speakers uses deviant forms of 
grammar more frequently than the second group. Their pronun- 
ciation is highly regionalized and the rhythm of speech 
syllabi e-t imed . 

3.2 LIMITATIONS IN BILINGUAL LANGUAGE LEARNING 

In environments where the language to bo learned is the 
native language, learners are generally exposed to sufficient 
amount of language data which enables them to revise. their 
initial hypotheses and improve their speech performance till 
the language is mastered. But children will not acquire a 
mastery of even their mother-tongue if there is no sufficient 
amount of meaningful exposure to it. This happens when the 
family has to settle down in a different part of the country 
for job purposes. Thus Malayalee children living in North 
India speak better Hindi than Malayalom and may possess only 
limited competence in their mother-tongue. The conditions 
for learning the language become more complicated when the TL 
is a non-indigenous one like English. Most of the time the 
language corpus to which the learner. is exposed is insufficient 
to enable the learner to closely approximate the standard 
desired. 

In Port Gochin, as we shall see in Chapter Two, socio- 
cultural pressures make a considerable number of Eurasians into 
fluent bilinguals. Compound bilingualism has crept into their 
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speech patterns. Language-specific differentiations in meanings 
of lexical items and in the use of grammatical rules in English 
are sometimes ignored and interlingual identifications have ‘be- 
come somewhat marked. Thus in the speech patterns of the mother- 
tongue speakers of English there are stabilised deviations from 
the standard language (British English). The frequency of these 
may be noted in the second category of speakers and it increases 
in the third category of speakers. Such deviations are 
much fewer in the speech performance of the E-D speakers. 

3.3 THE ROLE OP EXPOSURE 10 TARGET LANGUAGE 

In a language-contact situation such as the one we are 
investigating, a learner docs not got a fair chance to master the 
TL (in this case English) if he is limited to an environment 
consisting of the classroom, teacher-models, text books and exer- 
cises supported with methods of tea.ching which lay great store 
by translation and drill and if even this environment is confined 
to a few short periods a week. Particularly if the bits of lan- 
guage learned are not meaningfully used in various types of pur- 
poseful activity, the chances are that the amount of learning 
will be just sufficient for the students to pass the tests, and 
not enough to face higher education in college or even job si- 
tuations where sometimes people from different regions and 
backgrounds use English as the medium of communication. In 
short, what we wish to emphasize is the necessity of a long and 
meaningful exposure to a TL if it has to be adequately mastered. 
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In this context we may quote what Leonard Hcwmark (1973) put 
very succinctly in the following words: !t ... from the largest 
hody of empirical endeavour-all native learners versus all 
taught (those who learn English from schools) learners we can 
induce evident facts: systematic attention to grammatical 
form of utterances is neither a necessary condition nor a 
sufficient one. for successful language learning. That it is 
not necessary is demonstrated hy the native learners' success 
without it. That it is not sufficient is demonstrated hy the 
typical classroom student's lack of success with it i! „ 

Historical accidents brought English to the Indian sub- 
continent and established it as the lingua- franca. Even 
after independence, political exigencies continued to support 
the status of Ihglish as one of the two link languages, though 
the facilities for learning it didn't improve substantially 
for the mass of students. In the Indian context it is only 
Public and Missionary EM schools, including .Anglo-Indian 
schools (D* Souza, X .1963), which generally provided the closest 
environment to the native-speaker one. In these schools it is 
generally expected that authorities strictly enforce the use 
of Eaglish by students, teachers and other employees. Students 
are therefore compelled to hear the language and to use it in 
innumerable meaningful contexts such as the playground, for 
concerts, in drama, in singing, and in social get-togethers. 
Sufficient opportunities are therefore available even for 
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those who are aot particularly brilliant in academics to 
acquire a fair mastery of the language. Side by side, the' 
authorities provide the students -with adequate models for 
teaching them the language. 

3.3 THE ROLE Of SCHOOLS 

In fort Cochin, the Anglo-Indian schools, St. Mary’s 
Convent Anglo-Indian Girls’ High School, and St. John de 
Britto Anglo-Indian Boys’ High School are the chief sources 
for learning English in the area. Ever since the last 
decade of the 19th century, Santa Cruz Boys' High School 
imparted education through English to men but in 1945 
Britto' s took up this task while Santa. Cruz switched to the 
Malayalam medium. Within an area of one square mile, and for 
over a century, these schools have provided the opportunity 
for a gradual switch-over from Portuguese and Malayalam to 
Baglish for the Eurasians. 

The Ohurch authorities collaborated with the two power- 
ful cultural groups in establishing those two different types 
of schools to support their slightly different life-styles. 

It is indeed interesting to note that one congregation of 
sisters, the Canossian Sisters of dharity, ran both types of 
.schools. Ihe Malayalam medium school for girls, fatima Con- 
vent, was specifically established in answer to a demand for 
the education of the large mass of non-Eurasian girls, for 
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St. Mary's Convent in the beginning admitted mostly Europeans 
or Eurasians. The sane oongregation runs another school in 
Yypeon where many Eurasians used to live in pro-independence 
days. These schools continue to be extensions of the cultural 
expectations of the respective communities even today. 

Additionally, a good number of non-E Protestant, Muslim 
and Hindu families began to send their children to the Anglo- 
Indian (AI) schools. This tendency has increased with time, 
helped no doubt by the dwindling numbers of Eurasians. While 
in pre-Independence days AI schools were praised for their dis- 
cipline but critized for their inability to impart a mastery of 
the Indian languages (D T Souza 1968), in recent years, Malay alec 
culture and patterns of language have slowly begun to creep into 
the AI school ethos and language. When the administration of 
one of the schools was taken over by non-E' s, the pace of 
Malayalamisation was accelerated. 

The mass of students in Port Cbchin, however acquire 
English from the Malay alam medium schools, where It is the 
third language. These schools start teaching English to 
students at an age when they have already mastered their 
first language. Having reached the threshold of puberty and 
the age of intelligence they begin to activate two obstacles 
to natural languagc-learningione, a feeling of self-conscious- 
ness and two, the use of their intelligence. These two 
factors along with the fact that their teacher models are 
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non-E "begin to influence the kind of language they acquire. 

On the whole the productive perform once in English of students 
in these schools is inferior to that of students in the other 
schools. Because old forms of grammar have not been meaning- 
fully learned, rote-memorised forms are very common in their 
spoken as well as written English (see Section 4,2 in Chapter 
Pour) . 

The English language performance of school and college 
students has been the subject of study by Indian sociolinguists, 
who have pointed out the systematic nature of the errors. The 
possibility of there being pan-Indian deviant (or variant) 
features are being explored by them. In the field of spoken 
Indian English, R.K, Ban sal (1969) Is of the opinion that 
Indian English (I.E. ) as spoken by educated Indians does not 
differ radically from native English in grammar and vocabulary, 
but that in pronunciation I.E. is different from British or 
American English. The term "educated" will have to be inter- 
preted in the light of our discussions as referring to those 
speakers who are products of EM schools, or of regional 
language schools but who have expanded their inadequate 
English by interacting with a wider circle of speakers who 
have an adequate mastery of the language. These adequate 
speakers will also Include members belonging to English 
speaking communities such as Anglo-Indians or urban groups 
consisting of members from various regions who do not know ary 
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1 in gua-f ranee other than. English. While we submit that the 
English of these "educated" Indians does not radically differ 
from native English in grammar and vocabulary, we also suggest 
the possibility of frequent recurrence of certain grammatical and 
lexical patterns in the English speech of these adequate speakers, 
especially the balanced bilinguals which can only be explained 
by their resemblance to patterns obtaining in the Indian lan- 
guages spoken as mother-tongue by these speakers. C.J. Daswani 
(1978) suggests something of this kind when he says that "the 
pecularities of IE are a result of an intricate blending of 
the semantic-syntactic systems of English and the Indian Li's" 
(regional languages). It is partly with this in mind that we 
have "undertaken an analysis of the popular sub-systems of 
grammar in fort Cochin English in Chapter five. 

In the light of the above discussion of the role of 
exposure to !L and the part played by the schools, we also 
observe that the speech performance of EM products in Eort 
Cochin is closer to that of native speakers than the performance 
of the others. The errors in the learners' systems of EM 
children may be to some extent compared to developmental 
errors in the learners' systems of native speakers, such as 
those that occur on account of the overgeneralisation of con- 
jugations! and tense rules, the ommision and mixing up of posse- 
ssive forms. The learnersj' 


systems in MM schools show these 
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as -well as other regular errors such as the omnision of 
the copula (which is a feature of child grammar and inter- 
estingly enough of Pidgins) and violation of rules in the use 
of prepositions and articles. Even at the senior class levels, 
the range of syntactic forms is limited unlike in the case of 
EM students. The same may he said of lexical items (see 
Section 4.2, Chapter Pour). 

3.5 THE ROLE OP COMMIT Y GROUPS 

In the order of importance we have put the schools on 
top of the list of factors which play an important role in 
Port Cochin English. We wish to repeat what we have said 
earlier that this is because even the first language speakers 
depend on EM schools to provide them with an adequate mastery 
of the language. The performance of those who have not 
, acquired it from EM schools (for instance members of the 
Eurasian group who entered the P.C. society from outside 
Cochin and were nativised in speech and behaviour) may not be 
termed adequate. 

IT ext to the schools, in the order of importance, we 
suggest that the environments closest to the native-speaker . 
environment are the minority groups such as the Anglo-Indians, 
families that share socio-cultural and religious identity 
such as Mangalorean Christians, Goans and Kerala Eurasians 
who are educated in HI schools, and families that belong to an 
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int ernationally mobile class of scholars, diplomats, executives, 
businessmon, job-seekers, and the like. 

.Anglo-Indians are historically descendants of British- 
Indian and British-Eurasian intermarriages (Desouza 1968). 

They seldom use an Indian language other than English. Their 
attempts to use the regional language are usually not strongly 
motivated. Their pronunciation is much closer to R.P. than 
that of Port Cochin Eurasians. Their cultural orientation 
from our own observations is pro-western unlike that of the 
large mass of E’ s in Kerala who have integrated with the 
masses. Although Frank Anthony tried to instil in them a 
sense of Indianness, the attempt seems to have been only par- 
tially successful. The effort to integrate emotionally with 
the Indian masses seems to be lacking in them. This perhaps 
would have been more easily achieved if Anthony had encouraged 
the learning of Indian languages more and not concentrated 
so much on English. 

As contrasted with the Anglo-Indians, the Mangalorean 
Christians, Goans and Kerala Eurasians seem to prefer the use 
of Siglish to their original mother-tongues perhaps because of 
the fact that they generally receive their education in good 
EM schools. They tend to socialize with one another because 
of commonness of interests, religion, and a progressive out- 
look blended with sufficient orthodoxy inherited from Roman 
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Catholicism. The older generations use Konkani and Halayalam 
quite frequently. There is a deep emotional attachment to 
Indian norms of life which "blend with Orthodox Christianity. 

The third category of speakers (via. job-seekers, 
scholars, etc.) does not use English as a first language for 
reasons of community-identity but possibly because of economic 
motivation and the convenience attached to the knowledge of an 
international language. Cultural integration with the English 
speaking communities inside and outside the country may come 
later as a result of personal living characteristics and the 
need to adjust to new environments during the course of their 
careers. Their families naturally become part of this linguistic- 
cultural metamorphosis. 

4. CULTURAL CONSTRAINTS IN LAI GUAGE- LEARNT N G : THE CASE OF FORT 
COCHIN ENGLISH PHONOLOGY 

Human perception is functionally selective. Thus the 
child's imitation of his peer group in articulating the sounds 
of the TL is motivated by the drive to become a member of the 
peer group (friends). Parents who migrate to new regions in 
India are witness to the interesting phenomenon of how their 
children learn the regional language and speak it with correct 
native- speak or proficiency. It also seems to be the case 

that the closer one wishes to grow as a potential member of 

* 

the TL group, the more perceptive one becomes about the TL 
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imitating the finer points of grammatical ou.d phonological 
differentiations. It also happens that members of the 11 
community- protect their language carefully against inter- 
ference from languages with which it is in contact. Unconscious 
rejection of a language with which one is in contact may lead 
to very little learning too. Eugene Uida (1959) has provided 
several examples of rejection of a second language because of 
a lack of identification and even resentment against the language 
of the alien culture group. 

Following the argument that perception is functionally 
selective, it logically follows that when one needs to change 
group membership for various reasons, one's perceptions of the 
language of the new group grow keener and some re-organisation 
of the same takes place with more attention being given to the 
finer points of differentiation between the two languages in 
contact. The period of phonological and grammatical restru- 
cturing may continue till the speaker fec-ls that enough has 
been learned to be socially at ease with the II community. 

Children from non -English speaking Indian homes have been 
known to attend prestigious Hi schools at a very young age 
when they are not conscious of discriminations in community 
status and in culture. They acquire the accents of the 
speaker-models (sometimes British speakers), with remarkable 
rapidity. The finished products of these schools may find 
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their membership in their original regional language group 
somewhat modified by the personality changes which have 
gradually taken place along with their mastery of English. 

In Indian colleges, where the majority of students arc -products 
of regional language schools, it is not uncommon to see students 
of these SM groups stand out as different from others in some 
aspects of behaviour and thoir fluency in English. They 
even evoke unfavourable reactions from the others because of 
their tendency/- to stay aloof from them. 

In Port Gochin the most westernised of the E' s do not 
speak B..P. .A. few fort Cochinites use a pronunciation close to 

R.P. because of the fact that they studied under British tea- 
chers in places like Ootacamund. The Eurasian group uses a 
pronunciation somewhat like the one G.I.E.E.L. terms Indian 
Eaglish Ve have termed it a I: neutral n pronunciation because 
when it is compared with the pronunciation of the M-D non-E ! s 
it shows no strongly marked regional features. Sentence melody, • 
or the intonation pattern of a language, is what children learn 
first of all. They may be heard to produce perfect imitations 
of intonation patterns even before they begin to use simple two- 
word sentences. Though the first of the prosodies to be acquired, 
is the last to he changed. In our contact with two hundred 
id more Port G 0 chinites we did not find a single instance of 
ill-rise and rise-fall as It is used by the British. The 
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local intonation patterns for both English and Malayalam 
seem to he the same. There is a pattern of rise and fall 
peculiar to local Halayalam. It may he heard in the English 
of even E-D B’ s at times (See Section 4,1 in Chapter Eour). 

Rhythm and stress are important for the intelligibility 
of English (Bansal 1969) especially when native speakers of 
English are involved in the conversation. A lot of importance 
is given to professional guidance in singing and recitation 
in the necessary classes in good English medium schools, where 
the sing-song patterns so common in some schools are carefully 
guarded against. This used to be the case in Eort Cochin 
Anglo-Indian schools. But there is no conscious awareness of 
the differences in the phonological features of English and 
Malayalam.' With the increasing number of non-E' s in these 
schools, it is not difficult to predict the direction which 
the changes will take. 

5. conclusion 

We have been trying to argue in this introductory chapter 
that English which is used both as a mother-tongue and a second 
language in Eort Cfochin, is a product of the overall phenomenon 
of Indian English in a language-contact situation where the 
societal structures are maintained by non-native speakers of 
English. In other words, central to our thesis is the assum- 
ption that Eiglish used as a mother-tongue in Eort Cbchia is 
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similar to English, used as second language here. Iroficiency 
in each is a function of the important variables such as 
medium of education, cultural background and degree of bilin- 
gualism of the speakers. Historical and . sociological facts 
provide evidence to show that both groups, the E* s and the 
non-E' s acquired English at the same time and from nearly the 
same sources; sociological facts show the neutralisation of 
the differences between the two groups. In addition, our 
arguments were based on three important theoretical assumptions 
from sociolinguistics and psycholinguistics 1) man is endowed 
with the ability to understand, produce, learn and use appro- 
priately one or more languagesin a heterogeneous community of 
speakers. 2) Underlying this general communicative competence 
is the ability to learn languages which consists of strategies 
of learning or principles of language learning combined with 
their application. The most important of these in the develop- 
ment of Eort Cochin varieties of English seems to be the over- 
generalisation of Eiglish language rules, selection of the 
system of the speakers who equal the socio-economic status of 
the learners and the making of inter-lingual identifications and 
stabilizing them in their productive competence through frequency 
of use. It is the application of these strategies as affected by 
soeiolinguistic variables such as medium of education at school, 
cultural background, and degree of bilingualism that produces 
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the different local varieties of English. 3) At different 
stages of learning, the speaker internalizes an approximate or 
interlanguage system. 'This is applicable to monolingual, 
"bilingual and second language learning. 

Interacting with the input into the learners's brain are 
motivational factors such as empathy for the II and favourable 
attitudes towards the 11 community. But what is especially 
relevant for approximation to the standard envisaged, more than 
anything else, is a long period of meaningful exposure to the 
II. This is provided in our language-contact situation by the 
EM Anglo-Indian schools, next by the Eurasian homes, and to 
some extent by job situations and opportunities for higher 
education. The Malayalam schools fail to provide the learner 
with an adequate exposure to English. 

Finally the differences between the speech performance of 
mother-tongue speakers of English and second-language speakers 
lie in the number and frequency of use of deviant phonological 
and grammatical forms. Deviant grammatical forms are the least 
in the English of the English Dominant E* s, more in the group 
of E 1 s and non-E’ s who are products of EM schools but are fre- 
quent speakers of both languages and maximum in the group of 
M-D speakers. Thus the division is not between Bnglish-as-a- 
mother-tongue speakers and English-as-a-second-language 
speakers but a tripartite one between the E-D speakers, the 
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BB speakers and those who know just enough to meet the contin- 
gencies of the language situation. Host of the E-E speakers 
Belong to the Eurasian community and speak little Halayalatn. 

It is in pronunciation , more than in anything else that the 
Eurasians may he said to succeed in protecting their community 
identity, although even here the non-E* s who go to the Anglo- 
Indian schools share many features of their pronunciation. 


l 



Chapter Two 

THE EMERGEJCE GP A EIIIHGUAL SOCIETY : A HISTORICAL VIEW OP 

KODERxT PORT COCHI17 

0. HIT RODUCT I Oil 

Port Cochin, one square mile in area, holds a strategic 
position on the west coast of Kerala. It stands at the mouth 
of a "beautiful natural harbour with its rich hinterland of 
spices. European maritime powers could not resist the lure 
of pepper in this land. The political instability and mutual 
hostility of local rulers enabled them to entrench themselves 
along the coast for five and a half centuries, from 1502 to 
1947. The history of the ancient town of Cochin, within this 
period, is therefore a narration of the successive administra- 
tion of three different European powers, the Portugese, the 
Dutch and the British. 

1. THE PORTUGESE PERIOD (1502-1663) 

One of the earliest among the fortune seekers to the 
Kerala Coast were the Portugese. They were not really the 
first foreigners to trade here because the Phoenicians and 
the Arabs were already here much earlier, but they were the 
ones who laid the foundations of Cochin Town. "Manuel Kotta", 
their colony, was built on the land gifted to them by a 
grateful Raja for the help they had rendered him in defeating 
his enemy, the powerful Zamorin of Calicut. 
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Manuel Kotta w as a square of side 550 feet with broad deep 
ditches on two sides, the other being protected by the sea and 
the backwater, and six huge bastions fitted with powerful guns 
(Bernard K.L. 1977). It was much more than a mere fortified 
colony, being as civilised an administration as was known in 
those ages. The Portugese not only epitomized the proselytizing 
zeal of those times but also had "Officers of Justice", an 
"Exchequer !i , a "House of Mercy” and a "Hospital”. The Ecclesi- 
astical power consisted of the Bishop, his clergy and various 
religious orders such as the Jesuits, the Eranciscans, the 
Dominicans and the Augustinians; (ref er ! 'Description of Gochin 
in 1502 1 ' translated by Mgr Eigueiredo). There were also convents 
for nuns. The town was not only a commercial factory but a 
Portugese colon} 7- with a set-up that followed the norms of 
their Batin Catholic civilization. 

1.1 EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 

The great masters of education, the Jesuits, built a 
large library in Manuel Kotta, "the finest that was in Asia, 
such on account of the number of books which the people from 
Europe were sending to them each year, and principally for the 
rare manuscripts - Hebraic, Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, Indo- 
Chinese and in other Oriental languages," According to Mgr, 
Eigueiredo and IC.L, Bernard, the Portugese ’colleges* or 
schools admitted little children from the first class onwards 
(personal communication). 
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Talking of the pioneer European educationists in 
colonial India, Dr, S.iT. Mukhcrji says (D' Souza A, A. 1976 - 57) 
that the schools and colleges of this Latin race were open to 
the children of Europeans, Eurasians and Indians. Portugese 
or patois, a combination of several languages for which pure 
Portugese provided but a framework, was the medium of instru- 
ction. Portugese in fact was the lingua-franca of the people 
for a long time till the British came along and made English 
the link language. 

The mood of those times is reflected in the contents of 
a letter written by the great saint and apostle of the Indies, 
Erancis Xavier, to the King of Portugal. In it he refers to 
Malabar "sunk in vice and error", and requiring the ministrations 
of dedicated religious men (1545, 2oth January - translated by 
Mgr. Eigueiredo). And the task of educating the people was 
conscientiously carried on by the Portugese clergy right 
through Portugese, Dutch and British times, albeit in a subdued 
manner during the rule of the Fetherlanders who tried to 
suppress Roman Catholicism with little success. 

With the coming of the British, Manuel Kotta enjoyed 
religious freedom and the Portugese educationists were once 
more free to proselytize and educate the people. In 1309, 

Er„ Thomas de Koronha^the Governor of Cochin Diocese, at his 
own expense purchased a compound costing Fs. 2000/- and "built 
a large building for the education of the Children". 
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Although this building was, at first meant for those who 
wished to embrace the clerical state, the motive changed later. 
In 1810, May 2nd, Er. Jose de Maria, his successor, allowed 
those boys who had no vocation to the clerical state to 
continue their secular studies such as ''logic, philosophy and 
science 11 . In another pastoral letter to the Vicar and Deputed os 
of Matt an cherry Church, Er. Jose Maria de Remcdios, Governor of 
the Missions of Malabar, refers to a school in which the pupils 
are taught "to read, to write, to count aid the Christian 
doctrine". He also refers to the money that was to be paid by 
him monthly aid to the appointment of an inspector of the 
schools to aiother clergyman, who, he said, "should be matricu- 
lated to receive the congrua from Goa just as the other Vicars 
of this Bishopric receive", (traislation by Mgr. Eigueiredo from 
Mitras lus.itaias), This was on the 4th of July, 1323. On the 
11th aiother letter was sent to the Vicar of liattaicherry 
Church: "Since the Christians of Matt an cherry (which is 
close to Eort Cochin) are not content with one school, one more 
has to be built. Malayalam should be taught in one and in the 
other Portugese and English." It is indeed interesting to note 
that 10 years earlier (Isis) Rev. Dossil had opened a school 
to teach English in Matt an cherry but it had to be closed down 
for want of pupils, ind now ten years later the Catholic 
population in Mattancherry was demanding a second school, and 
provisions were being made to teach the main laiguagcs according 
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to the needs of the members of the community. ¥ c are left to 
conjecture whether it was religious prejudice (on the part of 
both Roman Catholics and the Hindu-Muslim communities) which 
led to the closing down of the English protest ant school. 

Prom the various educational activities of the Portugese 
clergymen and their awareness of the need to change the 
language policies we are led to infer how much they had the - 
spiritual aid temporal welfare of their flock at heart. Their 
successors, the Dutch, were also aware of this and could not 
compete with the former in their zeal aid activity to help 
their flock. The Dutch during their rule (166 3-1 795 ) did not 
like the interference of the Portugese Ecclesiastical autho- 
rities in the affairs of the local Catholic Church and tried 
to discourage them in their attempts to bring some Latin clergy- 
men to order (Galleti, A,, 1910). But the British granted 
religious freedom to the people when they took over Cochin from 
the Dutch in 1795, Their Protestant pastors also made earnest 
efforts to educate the local people in the English language but 
the Catholic Church forbade their members on pain of excommu- 
nication to attend this English Protestant school. Perhaps 
this was also the reason as we have mentioned earlier, that the 
school opened by the Protestant priest, Rev. Dossil, in Matt an - 
cherry had to be shut down for want of pupils. But ten years 
later the Catholics of the place demanded a second school to 
.which request it was that Pr. Jose Maria do Remedios complied 



"by requesting the Vicar of Matt an cherry to build another 
school in Mat tan cherry. In the town of Cochin the majority 
population of Catholics got their schools only in the last 
few decades of the 19th century. Till then, possibly, those 
who wanted education in English either attended the Matt an cherry 
schools, or, if they could afford it, went to schools in Madras 
and other places outside Cochin. The custom of sending their 
children to Catholic schools like St. Bede’s in Madras was 
quite in vogue in the early decades of the present century, 
especially among the well-to-do or among the Eurasians. 

1.2 RELIGIOUS POLICIES 

The Protestant writer, Visscher, who was the Dutch 
chaplain in Maiuel Kotta between i 71 7 and 1723, in one of his 
famous Letters from Malabar refers to the inhabitants of 
Cochin as consisting of "the native Christians, the Thopasses 
'^predecessors of the E’ s) and the Europeans, the last who form 
the most considerable portion of them comprising also the. mixed 
race sprung from European fathers and native mothers." The 
Portugese had taken precautions to keep Manuel ICotta a strictly 
Christian town. It was decreed that the citizens should not be 
treated by non-Christian doctors or shaved by non-Christian 
barbers. Christians were also granted special privileges and 
immunities. These privileges were permitted in the negotia- 
tions of the Portuguese with the Cochin Raja. Eor example, 
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Christians who committed crimes were to be handed over to the 


Portugese authorities for punishment (lien on, A. S. 1967). 

When Manuel Kotta capitulated to the Dutch in 1663, the 
married Portugese and the mestics who removed to Goa from 
Cochin, numbered 4000 . There were 3000 to 10,000 Thopasses 
and native Christians left in the Portugese town. The 
Portugese Thopasses are the fore-runners of the present 
Portugese - Malay alee community who now go under the name of 
Eurasians. These Thopasses had fled the town when the initial 
anti-Catholic atrocities against them were committed by the 
Hetherlanders. later the Dutch policy was altered and the 
Thopasses and native Christians returned to the tom and lived 
under the protection of the Dutch. In ecclesiastical matters 
they continued to be ruled by the Roman Catholic Church. They 
were employed as commercial residents, interpreters, soldiers 
and school masters and they continued to use Portugese as 
their lingua franca (Galleti I 9 I 0 , pa.gc 15). 

The dative Christian s : When the Portugese came to Kerala 
they found that an ancient community of Christians existed 
here. They were landowners and military officers and enjoyed 
the privileges granted to the higher castes. They observed 
certain Hindu cultural tradition s and even considered the 
new converts to their faith as social inferiors. 
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Hardly a week after the Portugese landed in Cochin for 
the second time, in 1502, a delegation of these people from 
Craganorc mot Vasco-da-Gama and sought his protection. The 
Portugese reciprocated by helping them in their trade, which 
had been harmed by the activity of the Muslim traders patro- 
nised by the Zamorin of Calicut. It was luck;/ for the 
Christians that the Cochin Raja happened to be a deadly enemy 
of the Zamorin. The former also joined the Portugese in 
favouring the Christian traders. 

It was not roses all the way for these ancient Christians. 
The Portugese clergy found that the native Christians believed 
in some heresies.. They promptly set about to convert them to 
the Roman Catholic belief and practices. In their eagerness 
to Latinize them, the Portugese were unwittingly the cause of 
the historical split in the body of the Kerala Church. The 
Portugese authorities were suspected to have imprisoned and 
killed their leader Mar Ahatalla who had come to Kerala from 
the Hear East, in response to the request by the Syrian 
Christians. In retaliation, these Christians gathered to- 
gether at what is now the famous shrine of Coon on Cross in 
Mattancherry, and vowed that they would no longer give their 
allegiance to the Pope or to the Latin Catholic Church in 
Kerala; (Men on, A.S. , 1967). 
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Some of those 'Christians, (about 2 lakhs of them) , 
however, continued to he loyal to the Latin Chruch, These 
are believed to ho the forerunners of many of the Latin 
Catholics who live in fort Cochin today. The Portugese 
also started a printing press in 1557, which for the first time 
in history, used the Mai ay al am typo. Books of a religious 
nature were produced from this press for the benefit of the 
local people. 

During the British period the missionaries opened St. 
Joseph 1 s School for boys in 1878. Later it became Santa 
Cruz Boys’ High School for both the Malay al am and the 
Eurasian groups. It was only after independence that Santa 
Cruz changed its medium to Malayalam. In 1943, Fatima, Convent 
was specially opened for the girls of the native Christian 
community. The European and the Eurasian girls used to go 
to St. Mary’s Convent, the English medium school, which was 
opened much earlier in 1889. 

1.3 THE CREDIT I Oil OF A HEW COMMUNITY : THE EURASIANS 

The Eurasian community was the creation of a very ambi- 
tious and farsighted Governor of Portugese Cochin, namely, 
ilphonso Albuquerque. He dreamed of an empire where this 
mixed community, because of its close ties of religion and 
blood, would serve the Portugese power. There were additional 
reasons for the creation of this new community. The Portugese 
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went to colonize the East with the "Gross and the Sword”. 

The Christians of those days felt it their bounden duty 
to save the non-believers from superstition and hell-fire. 

Even the Christian heretics had to bo saved from the error 
of their beliefs. There was no expedition of a commercial 
nature which was not accompanied by soldiers on the one hand 
and by clergymen full of zeal to save heathen souls on the 
other, addition ally, their monarch, Eon Immanuel, wished 
that his officers and men should not form unions with the 
native women without the sanction of marriage, And since it 
was too expensive for the authorities to get shiploads of 
eligible Portugese women, from Europe, as they had initially 
begun to do, they decided that the most desirable solution to 
all these problems lay in promoting intermarriages between 
the Portugese men and the local women of good families. 

It is to the credit of the Portugese that they at least 
practised their religion by di owing no prejudices because of 
colour, Albuquerque carefully selected Portugese officers and 
civilians and women from influential local families to be 
their wives. Dowries, land, cattle, exemption from taxes on 
sugar and silk were some of the incentives offered to these 
couples to start their married life. Their children were 
given education in colleges and appointed to suitable civil 
and military posts in the infant empire with its headquarters 
in Goa (refer Pannikar, K.M. i960, and D* Souza, A. 1976), 
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Political changes brought a lot of misfortune to this 
community. First of all they had to flee their homes in Manuel 
Kotta in order to escape Dutch religious persecution. living 
in remote corners of the state, away from the colonial pattern 
of living and westernisation, they had become nativised in 
their language and way of living. later, during the British 
period two cultural groups came into being: the westernised 
English speaking Eurasians and the Malay al ami sed Fcringhees. 
Sections of both the groups form the Eurasian community in Fort 
Cochin today. Getting no patronage with any of the succeeding 
colonial powers, this community began to identify itself during 
the British period with the larger group of Dnglo-Indians all 
over the country. It was only after independence that, with 
the help given to this linguistic minority by the state govern- 
ment, this community at large began to regain some amount of 
financial stability and status which it had lost during 
1663-1 900. 

Thus, before the swashbuckling Portugese loft the Kerala 
shores they had laid the foundations of a bilingual society, a 
majority population of Roman Catholics with its two cultural 
groups and the Portugese language as a lingua- franca of the 
region. Of these it is only the language which has slowly 
withered away through neglect. In its corrupt form it is stil] 
spoken hy a very few great grandparents in Cochin and Vypeen. 
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But many youngsters have perhaps not heard even a word of 
it used By elders in the daily exchanges of life. Some of the 
Portugese lexical items may be heard in English and especially 
in the Halayalam used by the Malayalam speaking Eer inghees. 

2. THE DUTCH PERIOD (1663-1795) 

2 . 1 ANT I-PORTUGESE ACTIVITIES 

The European conquerors carried their national prejudices 
and antagonisms wherever they went to colonize. The tether- 
landers and the Portugese were antagonistic to each other on 
the highly sensitive question of religion. The first act of 
the former was to destroy all signs and symbols of Catholic 
worship and its ecclesiastical set-up. Churches and convents 
were pulled down and religious statues were dumped into wells. 
(Bernard, K.L. - personal communication). The priests were 
sent away aid the famous Jesuit College was destroyed. It is 
said that the Dutch soldiers lit their tobacco with the leaves 
of the precious volumes in the librai'y, Their antagonism was 
especially directed against the Jesuits who were at that time in 
the vanguard of the reformist movement within the Catholic 
Church, Even when the Clergy were recalled In order to pacify 
the Roman - Catholic population which had deserted Manuel Kotta, 
the Jesuits were not allowed to return. The Dutch tolerated 
the Carmelites, and permitted them to build their mission in 
the village of Chathiath which Is today a oentre of influence 
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of the Beringhees. 

Trade was for the authorities at Batavia the prime 
concern They were thrifty and efficient. The Dutch did not 
wish to consolidate their possessions in the way their predece- 
ssors had done, by build. ing up colonies through the promotion 
of mixed marriages. The Batavian Council had decided by 
sixteen votes to one to taboo mixed marriages. They weren’t 
entirely successful in this policy because some of their 
European employees not only married Catholic wives, but even 
brought up their children according to the tenets of Catholi- 
cism. Manuel Eotta became more of a fortified factory than a 
colony, A part of the t own was pulled dan and the perimeter 
of the fortification reduced, so that the place could be held 
by a small garris on; (Galleti 1910), 

It is to their credit that the Dutch tried to atone 
for their persecution of the Catholics b3 r recalling some ox 
the clergy and by allowing them to build a Catholic Church 
across the harbour mouth, in Yypeen ( Those Catho- 

lics. who returned, settled ' down in Manuel Mott a to serve 
their new masters in their trading concerns. But it was the 
non-Catholic Syrian Christians and the Jews, as well as the 
Konkanies who were specially favoured by the Dutch. Dull 
freedom of worship was enjoyed by the Catholics only when 
the British arrived in 1795. 
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2.2 CULTURAL CO JTRIBUTIOUS 

The Dutch were able and efficient administrators. Their 
Governors left memoirs and records of their administration to 
guide their successors. But culturally they were almost 
ineffective. To a great extent it was the religio-cultural 
policy of their Latin predecessors which was responsible for 
their lack of success in this field. 

The Portugese had left the shores of Kerala but their 
presence was felt indirectly in the large number of Eurasian 
families and the Catholic culture of the majority of the 
residents in the town. Prom this point of view the Portugese 
were an enormous success. Some of the Dutch did 'realise the 
advantage of their predecessor’s policy, but it had no 
effect on the general body of their decision makers in Holland. 
Also they believed in the 1 pure doctrine 1 of their reformed 
religion, but their efforts to introduce it were of no avail. 
The Dutch Governor Gollenesse left the following record of his 
failure for his successor : "To my sincere regret I must 
confess that the Reformed doctrine has made little progress in 
spite of all careful forethought and the regulations concerning 
schools and the education of children and the .instructions 
regarding the penetration of the Popish superstitions ... 
almost all the children of our European employers married 
to Catholic wives are brought up on the Roman faith. Hot the 
slightest improvement can be expected unless Church and schools 
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are provided with edifying aid efficient teachers who -under- 
stand the Portugese language." There is humour in the addi- 
tional remarks made "by V Gollenesse about the hopelessness 
of their situation "What can the zeal of a reformed preacher, 
whom nobody can understand, do to combat the hustle of a 
thousand Roman priests on this coast who are perfectly 
equipped with the necessary knowledge of the language?" 

(Gallcti 1910, page 80). 

Gollenesse' s regret has been justified by later events 
in Cochin. The sporadic efforts of the Dutch to win over 
converts to their reformed religion were no match to the 
energy and the purposefulness of the Datin clergy and their 
bands of missionaries. The Dutch attempts to make the 
children learn Dutch also proved unsuccessful (Mgr. Pigueiredo - 
p er s on al c ornmun i cat i on ) . 

A huge book on medicinal herbs was the most remarkable 
gift that the Dutch colonialists gave to posterity. ’ Hortus 
Malabricus' , was the work of three Konkani Brahmins, one Ezhava 
physician and the Carmelite monk, Mathoes. It took 40 years 
for the research on herbs to be completed. A description of 
each plant was written in Malayalam, and then translated into 
Portugese by one Eurasian, Immanuel Carneiro, of Cochin. It 
was further translated into Datin by Herman Van Douep and 
finally edited by a Dutch chaplain. It consisted of 1 2 volumes 
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with 794 copper -plate engravings. For the destroyers of the 
library this may well he an act of atonement. 

2.3 LASTING EFFECTS OF TIS DUTCH RULE 

When the British captured Cochin in 1795, some Dutch 
citizens who wore desirous of leaving the place were sent to 
Bombay and from there shipped to Batavia. There were many who 
wished to remain in Cochin. These were reduced to great 
distress during the British period, so much so the Company had 
to settle pensions on several of them (Hen on, A. C. , The Cochin 
State Manuel pages 137-133). 

The Dutch men and their descendants married girls of 
Portugese descent and amalgamated themselves into the main- 
stream of Indo-Portugese society. Today the Eurasians who 
bear Dutch names ore also Rom on Catholics. The only European 
language they have retained from this period is Portugese. 

The only Dutch that is left seems to be confined to the names 
in some of the streets of the town, in the Baptismal records of 
St. Francis’ Church which was the only church retained by them 
for their own service, and in the Church engravings. These and 
the old cemetry by the beachside bear a silent testimony to 
that bygone era. 
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3, THE BRITISH PERIOD : 1795-1947 
3/1 SOME EARLY EPFS CCS 

While the Ifetherlanders had reduced the "beautiful 
Portugese town to one third of its size, the British joined 
in "by blowing up some of the finest buildings left by the 
former rulers including the Santa Cmz Cathedral at the harbour 
mouth which had been used by the Dutch as a god own. It was 
the fear that their predecessor might regain power and influence 
that prompted this vandalism. 

Che early years of British rule did not reflect glory on 
the East India Company. :! Che town sank lower and lower, commer- 
cially i socially, and morally, " (loder, S.S. in E.C.M.C.S., 1966), 
By 1S16 the Protestants of the town succeeded in getting an 
English cha/plain , who opened the first English school in British 
Cochin. Che Catholics were forbidden on pain of excommunication 
to attend this Protestant school, nevertheless the beginnings 
of the language-contact situation had begun. English had come 
to British Cochin. 

British Cochin was under the Madras State until the states 
in India were reorganised after Independence in 1953 . Dutch 
Cochin which was less than 550 square feet, was now expanded to 
one square mile, by the Order Wo, 1053 of the Madras Government 
in 1866. She places that were joined to British Cochin were 
Yypeen, Calvetti, Kapri Island, Chdlal, imaravathy, Ycliva, 



Pudunagaram and Odathakal. The town, council of the Portugese 
and the Dutch had toon primarily set up for the benefit of the 
rulers. But the British municipality was a more democratic one 
and its main purpose was to tackle the day-to-day administration 
of the town and its people. .Among the chairmen who guided the 
destiny of the town for a century (1366-1966) there were seven 
natives: one Jew, four Christians, one Konkani and one Muslim, 
And one of the Christians was a Eurasian lady, 

3.2 2 HE HEW SOCIAL ODDER 

Ihe addition of the outlying areas to the original terri- 
tory brought in a major change in the socio-cultural make-up 
of the total population. In what was a purely Christian town, 
large groups of Muslims and Hindus were included. Modern Cochin 
began to take shape. 

Second in number to the Christians of the town were the 
Muslims (soc Section 1.3 Chapter Ihree). Prom the earliest 
times, Kerala had been in contact with the Arabian coa.st. 

When Islam swept over Arabia, its influance was also felt in 
Kerala where it began to spread through conversion and by the 
settlement of Arab traders along the coast, The largest group 
of Muslims was the Moplahs* descendants of unions between Arabs 
and local women, Ihey were thriving traders and owed their 
prosperity in great measure to the patronage of the Zamorin of 
Calicut. Pwo other Muslim groups were the Pathans and the 
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Kutchies. The Pathaas cane with the army as late as the 17th 
century. They were in later years joined by fresh inn i grants. 
The ICutchies were fron Sindh and Gujarat and they cane at the 
invitation of Raja Rana 7 era a of Cochin for purposes of 
trade ( P adman ah an , K.P. 1924). The Raja wanted then to "break 
the monopoly of Dutch trade at Puracad. lienibers of all these 
three communities formed part of the population that was 
included in the new Municipal territory. Among the Muslims, 
the Moplahs are numerically the largest group, while the 
Pathans and Kutchies are much fewer in number. 

Outside the esjxLanade of the Portuguese fort in the place 
called Amaravathy(see the nap) the Konkanies came to live, 
ironically enough, close to the very people who were respon- 
sible for their escape fron Goa and neighbouring -places. It 
is believed that the r oLigious persecutions of the Portuguese 
made them flee their homes (Menon, -l.S. 19S7). However, 

their relationship with the Portuguese of Cochin and later on 
with the Dutch and the British were cordial. Anaravathy was 
included in the new municipality. They are a predominantly 
commercial community and Cochinites depend on their 
bustling little shops to supply then with grocery, textile, 
vegetable and other kinds of merchandize. 

The next largest Hindu community which formed the popula- 
tion of the new town were the Ezhavas. These are said to have 
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originally come from Ceylon. Shore was no rigid caste system 
in Kerala before the 8th century (lienon, A. S. , 1967). Then 
through artifices of peace the Brahmins from the North brought 
into its egalitarian society practices of not only untouchabi- 
lity but also of unsecability. She Eshavas wore relegated to 
an intermediary position between the fairs and the untouchables. 
In British Cochin the Eshavas were able to enjoy considerable 
social freedom without the constraints imposed on them by the 
presence of the higher Hindu castes. Shoy were lifted out of 
their dormant state by the active efforts of Sri liar ay an a Guru 
who compaigncd for the undorpriviliged classes in the early 
decades of the century, consecrating shrines and permitting 
entry of the downgraded Pul ay as , the Parayas etc. In the 
schools of the British they got their first taste of social 
equality when prince and pauper, high and low caste, sat side 
hy side to learn English and the three B 1 s. 

3.3 THE PROBLEM OP EDUCAf'IOIT 

Prom the very beginning the new municipality began to 
attack the problem of education. It was especially keen to 
bring literacy to the Muslims and the Hindus who up to this 
time did not have a planned programme of education for its 
people. In the days before the colonial powers came into the 
scene, education among the Hindus was imparted to only a 
privileged few by private gurus. The syllabus was of a 
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restricted kind consisting of writing the vernacular, the 
multiplication table, the recitation of Sanskrit h, grans and, 
in rare instances, the memorising of Sanskrit poetry. By 
ISIS, Colonel Munro ‘became the British Resident and under his 
enlightened administration education was given a great fillip. 
In British Cochin alone the municipality opened a total number 
of 15 vernacular schools with 1900 boys on the rolls. Chore 
were special schools for the lloplahs whore -Arabic could be 
learned and by the year 1924 , primary education was made com- 
pulsory. By 1942 Travanooro-Cochin had a literacy figure of 
45$; (Tamburon, R.Y. 1944). For Fort Cochin alone the figure 
should be much higher than 50$ In 1951 Trav an core-Cochin 
showed 75$ literacy for males and 53.5$ for females of the 
15-24 age group j (sec page 73, Census of India, 1961, Mono- 
graph series - Jo. 7, March 1963). 

5.4 I HE SURAS I.US Iif BRITISH COCHIIT 

After the Portugese left, the Surasians were unable to 
recapture their old glory. Although they wore under the pro- 
tection of the -Tot ’norland ors according to the terms of the 
Portugese surrender, they were not favoured as much as the 
non-Catholic Syrian Christians and the Jews. Shore were 
ample reasons for this state of affairs. The Butch knew that 
the Roman Catholics were at heart loyal to the Portugese. The 
Butch also hated the Portugese and feared their return to power 
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as the English later feared the return to pov/er of their 
predecessors, the Dutch. Also* the Dutch efforts to win 
the Thopasses and Ealayaloe Latin Catholics over to the 
Reformed Religion did not meet with any success. 

The arrival of the British did nothing to ameliorate the 
lot of the Eurasians, All over India, in fact, from 1791 to 
1395 the British had followed a policy of systematic suppre- 
ssion of the community they had created the Anglo-Indians. 

Ihe Anglo-Indians had during the earlier years grown, in 
numbers and prosperity under the patronage of the British. 

3? he latter began to fear that the community would rise in 
revolt against them and they passed a number of laws preven- 
ting them from occupying high offices in the Company, the 
army, etc., from holding estates .and the like. It was only 
during the Great Indian Mutiny when this community showed its 
loyalty to the Crown that the unjust laws against them were 
removed (D ! Sousa, A. 1976). 'They were once more in the good 
books of the British who gave them many privileges like job 
reservations and financial help for educational purposes . 
During this dark period , and in the early decades of 20th 
century, the Eurasians of Her ala including those in Cochin 
were in a state of destitution. Shey did not even get the 
privileges that were granted to the Anglo-Indians after 1357- 
Referring to this community, the Commissioner for the Backward 
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Classes Is stated to have reported (Gailcwnd , V.R. 1967): 

''There is a small community in the South (Iravancore-Cochin) 
which is really Eurasian in character "being the progeny of 
alliances between Portugese and Dutch fathers and Indian 
mothers. The Eurasians have practically accepted Ilalayalam as 
their language. They could not secure privileges under the 
British rule as the An glo- Indians had. done. They are extremely 
backward t od ay . " 

One way out of the financial difficulties that beset 
the community was to enlist as an Jn glo- Indian. The fact that 
Eurasians were beginning to acquire English from the 12-1 schools 
and that some of the members were marrying into the XL commu- 
nity helped them to adjust socially with the II' s. But there 
were some snags. In British possessions like Port Oochin, 
Tangachcrry and Quilon there were educational opportunities 
to learn English and speak it fluently. But in other small 
towns the Peringhees had to be content with education in the 
vernacular. By 1945 the leaders of the community managed to 
get a number of AI schools opened at centres where E’ s were 
settled in large numbers. In order to get rocogiition for 
those schools In the prevailing atmosphere of political 
struggle and national awakening they had to fall in line with 
the other vernacular schools of the state. The grant-in-aid 
was low. .11 teachers were not available and the board itself 
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was not financially capable of replenishing the grant from the 
government. Under those circumstances the AT schools could not 
be modelled on the Hi schools of other centres and were practi- 
cally like other vernacular schools of the state (Padua G.M.L.A. 
unpublished manuscript). She outcome was that the products of 
these schools were not westernised as one expected the AI to 
be. They could not speak English. 

3.5 'THE MOIHER-TOHGUE DIBEEEIA 

In 1942 Prank in tony took up the leadership of the .111- 
India Anglo-Indian Association. This dynamic leader gave a 
sense of belonging and purpose to this body of anglicized 
people who were shaken by the political movement and upheavals 
and did not have 0 . sense of national direction at that time. 
Antony stressed the fact of their Indi-anneas and at the same 
time gave the members a sense of unity and oneness by emphasi- 
zing their distinct social make-up. Ho stressed the importance 
of the English language and of the Anglo-Indian schools which 
he called the ’life-line' of the community: "Without our 
schools, without our language it would be only a question of 
time before the community was destroyed as a recognized and 
recognizable entity. With the emphasis on language, the 
Kerala Eurasians on the whole became a source of embarrassment 
to Antony. He denied that they were Anglo-Indians because 
their mother-tonga o was not English but llalayalam. Because of 
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differences on this issue, the leader of the Kerala Eurasians, 
Sri A.A.D. Iuiz,lcft the parent body, the -'*11- India Anglo- 
Indian Association, and set up the Union of Anglo-Indian 
Associations of Kerala. Phe rival camps b ogan to function in 
places like fort Cochin, where, because of the presence of 
considerable numbers of anglicized Eurasians (who were products 
of the local EM schools) the All- India body also won a large 
number of members to their association. The two rival associa- 
tions did not sec eye to eye on two important issues, one was 
regarding the language and the- other whether the community 
was 'backward’ or not. -Although the Feringhees wore nativised 
in language, and manners, etc. , none could deny that they were 
of Portugese and Dutch origin. 

It was imperative for them to show that their mother- 
tongue was English in order to be recognized as a linguistic 
minority community. The other point of disagreement was 
again inevitable. Living for three centuries in remote places 
without political patronage or leadership the T'oringhcos were 
reduced to considerable poverty and hardship and in the. 
middle decades of this century the loaders found that financial 
aid was necessary to bring up the community to the level 
enjoyed, for instance, by the Syrian Christians or the Fairs. 

On the other hand, the Anglo-Indian group had after 1357 
enjoyed the patronage of the British Government and seemingly 
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were better off than their Eurasian counterparts in Kerala, 

®hc ill -India AI leadership emphasised the self-reliance 

required of its members and made them feel that they wore 

a progressive and forward looking group. So they disagreed 

with the Kerala group who declared themselves ' educationally 

backward’ in order to got grant-in-aids and scholarships for 

the education of their members. Thus the differences between 

the two groups wore based on the socio-economic insecurity 

of the Eurasians. The ’mothcr-tonguc’ dilemma has an important 

bearing on the kind of English spoken in P.0, today. 

« 

4. THE SIMiliTG UP 

i/e have tried, in this chapter, to understand the forces 
that have gradually built up the foundations of a literate and 
bilingual society in Port Cochin. W e have tried to show how 
the Portugese built up a Roman Catholic civilisation in Manuel 
Kotta leaving behind two cultural groups, the native Latin 
Catholics and the Eurasians, with one faith and an educational 
set-up that catered to the distinct language needs of both the 
groups. We have also tried to show that the attempts of the 
Dutch in bringing their reformed religion and their language 
to the people wore feeble and unrewarding. 

Pin ally, tho democratically functioning British who were 
little concerned with religion enlarged the area of old Dutch 
Cochin and brought in such disparate elements as the Muslims 
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and the Hindus thereby changing the social complexion of the 
population Nevertheless the foundations of the educational 
system laid hy them, and e agerly built up hy the Catholic 
missionaries and the municipality, welded together the popu- 
lation into a peaceful and integrated body under the democra- 
tically functioning municipal administration from 1366 to 1967 , 
till Port Cochin became part of Cochin Corporation on November 
1 , 1967 . Ihe process of polarisation had begun (see Section 1 
Chapter One). 

We have now entered into the modern era and it is time 
to draw a curtain on the colonial past. In the next chapter 
we shall try to investigate the nature of the socio-cultural 
milieu as it exists in Port Cochin today and its bearing on 
the English language. 



Chapter Three 


THE S0CI0-CU1TURAL MILIEU 

In the previous chapter the historical background to the 
language contact situation in Port Cochin was described. In 
this chapter we shall describe the socio-cultural milieu and 
highlight the pressures at work which maintain a highly 
bilingual situation and a popular use of English in Port 
Cochin. 

1. THE AREA OP INVESTIGATION 
1.1 THE AREA MD ITS EDUCATIONAL SUBSTRATUM 

The independent municipality of Port Cochin was abolished 
after a hundred years of existence by an order of the Govern- 
ment of Kerala, on the 1st of November, 1967 (Kerala Gazette 
No. 4, 10th October 1967). It was later merged with the 
greater Cochin Corporation, (Kerala Gazette 7o.l07, 15th 
March 1975). When we refer to Port Cochin in this study we 
have in mind the boundaries which existed before 1967 and all 
the major communities which occupy it till the present day. 
This area consists of 2.61 sq.km, or one sq. mile (refer to 
the map of Port Cochin in the beginning of the thesis). 

In the years following Independence, the Europeans and 
many Eurasian families left Cochin to seek their fortunes in 
places of their choice. The area which was once the site of 
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Portugese, Dutch and British occupation, is now mainly 
occupied by the Eurasians, the Latin Catholics and the 
Protestants. It is generally referred to as ICotta or ’fort'. 
There are also some Pat nan families and some outsiders in this 
area. In the heart of this area one may see the Cathedral of 
Santa Cruz and not very far away the Bishop’s house and St. 

John de Britto's A. I. High School, and the rest of the 
Catholic schools. To these four schools the majority of the 
Christians and a part of the non-Christian population owe 
their education right from the last decades of the 19 th century. 
This area forms the nucleus of the Baglish speaking population 
of Port Cochin. About five thousand students are currently 
enrolled in these schools. The following are the figures 
obtained for the year 1977 : 


ITame of the School 

Total Ho. 

Jon-E’s 

E’s 

Medium of 
instruction 

St. Mary's A. I. 

Girls' H. School 

1002 

794 

208 

English 

St. John de Britt o 

A.I. Boys’ H. School' 

1196 

1019 

177 

English 

Eatima Convent Girls’ 

High School 

1309 

1247 

62 

Mai ay al am 

Santa Cruz Boys’ 

High School 

1250 

1 1 Si 

69 

Malayalam 

Total number 

4757 

4241 

5 I 6 
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There are two more ESI schools in Port Cochin, one in Yypeen, 
close to the sea, and the other close to the historical 
Church of St. Francis Xavier. The former, lady of Hope's 
primary school, has only 13 Eurasian students. This small 
number is a result of a large scale movement of the E 
families from the area to other parts of the country and the 
Commonwealth (Bernard, K.l. - personal communication). The 
latter school, called 'Delta Study' has been opened by some 
members of the commercial community of Fort Cochin who are 
evidently not satisfied by the type of education given in the 
local schools of Fort Cochin (lien on K. , Secretary of the 
Society personal communication ) . These members are mostly 
outsiders who have settled down here mainly for business. 

The school aims at imparting a type of education that is non- 
sectarian with a high standard of English. It also aims at 
inculcating in the students loyalty that emerges through 
sharing a common history -and geography without any emphasis 
on religion and community. It is yet to be seen how popular 
such a purely non-sectarian education will prove in a pre- 
dominantly Christian environment. The school had 120 students 
in 1977, all non-Eurasians. Although the school does not seem 
to be very successful, judging from the number of its admissions, 
the fact of its existence is important evidence of a strong 
feeling among those who have been exposed to education outside 
Cochin, that Fort Cochin's EM schools have for too long been 
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complacent about their role in the town. She criticism to 
a great extent extends to the type of English that the 
students are "being exposed to (refer Section iio.4.2, Chapter 
Pour) . 

So the Forth-East, in the neighbourhood called Calvetti, 
stay the majority of the Mo pi ah Muslims. They have their 
mosques and special Moplah schools where Arabic is specially 
taught for religious purposes. Some of the well-to-do Moplahs 
send their children to the Catholic schools. 

The Konkanies live to the South-East in two localities 
called ChaLlai and Amaravathy. They have two temples and one 
school where Konkani is taught. These are run by a Trust. 

They are about 30,000 Konkani es in the whole of Cochin 
Corporation (Mall ay a, P. personal communication) and in Port 
Cochin alone one may expect to find about one-fourth of this 
number. Some of the families live in Matt an cherry and many 
more in Ernakulam. Both these places are thriving commercial 
areas where the abilities of the Konkani people are successfully 
used. 

The next largest community of Hindus consists of the 
Ezhavas. In 19 66 their number in Port Cochin amounted to 2500 
(figure obtained from S.H.D.P, Yogam) , They stay in areas 
close by along with the other communities. There are very 
few Fair families in the Port area and no Famboodiri Brahmin 
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family, for reasons that are historical and socio-religious. 
Hindus belonging to the lower classes, the Pulayas and 
Parayas, are less than a thousand in number and stay in the 
outlying areas of the tom, such as Veli and St. John’s Pat tom. 

1.2 THE ECOHOMI 

Prom the time Port Cochin Municipality was formed to the 
present day there have not been any major population changes 
in the town. She reason is mainly economic in nature. In the 
early years of the British rule (1795 to 1316), the Cochin 
Port decayed considerably through neglect (Koder, S.S, 1966). 

In the nineteen twenties abrilliant Englishman, Sir Robert 
Bristow, developed it into one of India’s best natural harbours. 
It made a tremendous Impact on the neighbouring municipalities 
of Mat tan cherry, Srnakulam ,and Wellingdon Island and left Port 
Cochin barely disturbed (refer Alexander, <T.C. in P.C.M.C.S. 
1966). At most one could see a number of mercantile firms 
along the fringe of the harbour mouth where groups of people 
were busy In trade, but as one entered the town this activity 
grew less. The town remained economically stagnant for many 
years till the middle sixties when the fishing and food pre- 
servation industries began to thrive. Recently the ship- 
building yard has given employment to many more local people 
who had to depend earlier on the port for employment. Side 
by side, jobs, in the Gulf states have come to the people like 
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the touch of Midas. The not-so-young aad young people "who 
come home periodically from the Gulf States "bring with them 
lots of wealth in the shape of gold, cash and material goods. 
There has "been a boom in the housing industry and tho once 
sleepy roads of Port Cochin are alive with more and more 
motor-driven vehicles. 

In spite of the economic progress the town does not bear 
comparison with tho business centres of Mattanchorry, Era akulam 
and Well in gd on. Island. It remains by and large a residential 
area with its many schools, Its churches, mosques and temples, 
Its open maidans and historical buildings. It continues to 
retain an old world charm which is intensified by the leisurely 
pace of life of the inhabitants. Their patterns of culture 
have not changed much from what they were more than a century 
ago when the British brought together the three major commu- 
nities under a single municipal administration. 

1.3 DEMOGRiPHIC STRUCTURE XID MOIHER-IOUGUES 

In the days before Independence, the census figures 
showed a predominance of Christians over the others in the 
population. The 1941 census for British Cochin was as 
follows : 
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Table 1 : Population of British Cochin in 1941 


Total population 26,320 
Hindus, scheduled castes 483 
Others 5,239 
Muslims 6,734 
Indian Christians 11,940 
Others 1,734 
Parsees 1 
Jews 36 
Buddhists 11 


In the above report, the Christians constitutee 46$ of the 
total population, the Muslims 1 3$ and the Hindus 16$. Unfor- 
tunately the report does not give the names of the sub- 
communities, except in the case of the Indian Christians and 
the scheduled castes whom wo may assume to ho Szhavas, mostly. 
The report of the census checks with the facts provided by 
history with regard to the nature of the populations. Por 
instance the 1941 report for the whole of Cochin which was 
under the Cochin Raja shows a predominance of the Hindu 
group with the Christians following and the Muslims forming 

a much smaller percentage of the total population : 

* (there is a dcscrepency between the total mentioned here and 
the total obtained by adding up the different numbers. This 
is an exact copy of the original. Ho changes have been 
made; refer to Census of 1941). 
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Table 2 : Cochin under the Raja - 1941 


Hindus 

63.4/^ 

Christians 

28, 3$ 

Muslims 

7.3> : 


After Independence, the Europeans and many Eurasian families 
left the town to seek their fortunes elsewhere. We would 
expect this to bring about a slight decrease in the Christian 
population in Port Cochin. There has also been in recent 
times a tendency for the Muslims to move inward into the 
Christian area. On the whole Muslims tend to congregate more 
in Matt an cherry and Port Cochin than in Ernakulara. As for the 
Hindus, the Konkanies and Szhavas are the largest groups, and 
continue more or less in their old localities. According to 
present indications the percentage of Hindus has gone up more 
than in the pre-Independence days. 

The !: regular enumeration of caste membership was brought 
to an end in India by the 1941 census" (Census of India, 1961 
page io6>It was therefore found very difficult in the present 
investigation to get up-to-date figures of community member- 
ship. The last official total for Port Cochin was 34,988 in 
1966, one year before the municipality was dissolved. The 
community-wise figures which we present below have been obtained 
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from the records kept by the various Churches, the S.H.D.P. , 
the Konkani Sana jam etc. The present total population in the 
old Port Cochin Municipality area has been adjudged to be 
40,000 (an estimate given by the Corporation office). The 
mother-tongues used have been also included alongside the 
major communities as they are necessary to our understanding 
of the language contact situation. 

Table 3 : Population of Port Cochin area in 1978 


Main Communities Humber of Members' " Mother-tongue 


Latin Catholics 

11 ,514 

Mai ay al am 

Eurasian Catholics 

3,286 

English 

Romo-Syrians 

781 

Malay al am 

Protestants 

1,624 

Malay al am 

Others 

100 

Hot knowi 

Moplahs 

8,816 

Malay al am 

Pathans 

1,048 

Urdu 

Konkani es 

7,000 

Konkani 

Ezhavas 

3,220 

Malay alarn 

Pulay as , P ar ay as , et c . 

838 

Malayalam 

Others 

1,773 

Tamil, Kutchy,- 

Total 

40,000 
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On comparing the language-contact situation as it existed in 
1941 and as it exists today, we find that no radical changes 
have taken place. Between 60$ aid 70$ of the people used 
Malayalam then as their mother -tongue and about the same 
number use it todajr. A small minority of 3.2$ uses English 
as it mother-tongue, while more than half of the educated 
population has at least a working knowledge of English for 
restrictive purposes such as its use in the office, in the 
shops for dealing with E customers, and for study purposes 
in schools aid colleges. 

A sizeable section of the student population learns to 
speak English fluently by attending the EE-1 schools in the 
town. These may be counted among the nuclei of the English 
speaking population in fort Oochin along with the E 1 s. What 
is quite important to observe is the fact that the large 
body of speakers of English, E ! s aid non-E's, is bilingual 
and able to switch from English to Malayalam and Malayalam 
to English with tolerable ease; (refer Section 2, Chapter 
Pour). In other words compound bilingualism has affected 
the English language in use here. We shall investigate 
the linguistic nature of the local Eiglish in the next two 
chapters, 

2. THE SOCIO-CULT URAL ETHOS OE THE HOH-EURASIAHS 

Educational, economic, and cultural disparities among the 
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communities in Port C 0 chin arc not extreme as we shall show 
in the brief sketches of the main communities below : 

2.1 ROMAS’ -CATHOLICS , ROMO-SYRIAiTS ANT) PROTEST AITS 

The only difference between the first two groups is that 
the latter uses the Syriac language for liturgical purposes 
while the former uses the Latin tongue as the official language 
of the Church liturgy. The Romo-Syrians are under the Bishop 
of Trichur who is appointed by the Pope, the supreme head of 
both the denominations. 

The term 'Protestant 1 has been used by us to cover all 
the Christian groups which are not under the Roman Pontiff. 

Thus the Jacobites and the Marthomites are not off-shoots 
of the great Protestant split with the Catholic Church in the 
16th century in Europe, but claim a separate origin as converts 
of the Apostle Thomas. The protest to which they could lay a 
claim dates back to Portugese times in Kerala, and the revolt 
at the Coonen Cross (Bernard, K.l, 1977). There are also 
among the general group of non-Catholic Christians, the Church 
of South India, the Brethren and the Pentecostals. 

All the Christian groups are socio -culturally very similar. 
They use Malayalam as their mother-tongue, and they wear the 
same kind of clothes. The men wear the white mundu and shirt 
and the older generation of women prefer the white modest 
blouse and mundu with a half saree, while the younger 
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generation prefer the saree. Manners and customs are very 
much alike. They do not kiss each other in mutual greeting 
as relations and friends among the Eurasians do, hut fold 
their hands in greeting. It is difficult to distinguish the 
rich from the lower middle class who are all dressed cleanly 
and smartly except perhaps hy the use of more jewellery, or 
more expensive clothing. Western clothing is something which 
the Keralites,in general, discard on reaching their state. x " 
This cannot he said of the Eurasians in general, especially 
of those who live in the ex-colonial pockets like Port C 0 chin. 
Malayalee Christians never use the frock like many members 
among other Christian groups do in India - the Mangaloreans, 
the Goans, the Anglo-Indians and the Kerala Eurasians. The 
women folk among these groups used to he less socially advanced 
than the Anglicised Eurasians, or the above mentioned groups. 
But with the movement of hundreds of Malayalees outside the 
state, the women may he said to have bocome more extrovert 
and fashionable in their dress. 

It has been fairly often pointed out that Kerala 
Christians do observe some amount of caste distinctions among 
themselves. The most famous example is that of the Syrian 
Christians' attitude towards the new converts in the Portugese 
times (Menon, A..S. 1967 ). This has carried on to the Catholic 
group, and the division into the Seven Hundred and the Five 
Hundred . The Five Hundred are those who belong to the more 
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recent conversions by Francis Xavier and the Portugese 
missionaries while the Seven Hundred claim a social superiority 
by virtue of their more ancient origin and their high status 
in Kerala society. These differences never had religious 
sanction and are fortunately observed more in theory than in 
practice. The distinction seems to last as long as the occu- 
pation of the Five Hundred remains financially unprofitable. 

One fails to see how rich and educated manbers of the Five 
Hundred group are in any way socially discriminated against 
by the other group. In any case, some Christians observe the 
caste system only in the case of marriages. The Christian 
masses move freely with one another and with members of all 
the other groups inter dining and in some cases also inter- 
marrying without loss of prestige. Twenty years ago inter- 
marriages between two such denominations such as the Catholics 
and the Protestants, the Eurasian and the non-Eurasian 
Christians would have created some amount of scnndal-mongering. 
But this is not so today. 

Education and Empl o yment : The Christian community in Fort 
Cochin may be said to be the most progressive, educationally 
and financially. Educationally , the community has no superior. 
In this regard we may quote the words of Sri Krishnan Famboodiri 
in his comments on literacy in Kerala. His words are very 
much applicable to the situation in Cochin specially, "Among 
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the factors responsible for the unique position Kerala enjoys 
in respect to the literacy level may be mentioned 1) the 
devoted efforts of Christian missionaries to spread literacy 
in the state; and 2) the earlier starting of schools and 
colleges under the active patronage of private agencies and 
the state. In this connection it may be pertinent to remark 
that among the major religious groups in the state, literacy 
has. been highest among the Christians consistently throughout 
the period under review (1901-41), and that progress in 
literacy has been faster among that group during that period”.' 
He ends by saying that Travancore and Cochin lead in this 
sphere (Census of India 1961 , page 79). 

■Among the group of nearly five thousand students who 
go to the Catholic schools the majority are Christians 
including Protestants who do not have a separate school in 
the area for themselves. Although they arc basically 
Malayalee in their culture, they feel that knowledge of English 
is very essential for their socio-economic progress (refer 
Section 3, Chapter 4). There is no anti-English feeling 
among them, except in some cases, where the Malayalee 
Christians resent the fact that the E* s do not give as much 
importance to the Malayalam language as they ought to on 
account of their long stay in this region. A considerable 
number of them send their children to the EM schools. The 
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majority go to the Malayalam medium Catholic schools, Santa 
Cruz and Fatima Convent. 

In view of their numbers, their literacy, and their 
progressive outlook, the Christians enter all aspects of 
civil administrative life. They shine in business, commerce, 
and politics. Traditionally the Catholic and Muslim candidates 
have been always in the political race and the former have won 
more often than the latter. It is not always the case that 
Christians vote for their candidate and the Muslins for theifs 
as newspaper articles generally make out. Being politically 
mature like the rest of Keralites, even an ordinary housewife 
uses her vote according to how she feels the candidate will 
serve the constituency and not because she happens to be the 
member of a particular community. Talking of women we may 
also note that one of the reasons why the Christian community 
is progressive in Kerala is the high literacy of the women 
folk and their initiative in bearing the financial burden of 
the family. They go out to work even whoa the financial 
conditions do not warrant it. In this regard the Moplah 
Muslims have been less fortunate- 

2.2 THE M0P11HS 

Kerala is a place where one does not hear Urdu or 
Hindustani on the roads or in public places; (Dua, H* and 
Sharma,. S. in Indian Linguistics , Yol. 38, Mo.4, Dec. 1977). 
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The Moplah Muslims are very much Malay alee in their ethos. 

They learn. Arabic only for religious purposes and do not use 
it colloquially at all. The Muslims who do speak Urdu at 
home are the Pathans, more recent immigrants to Cochin. But 
they form only a small minority of about little more than 
a thousand and they live in Pattalam close to the Bishop's 
Palace. 

Education and employment : When the British municipality 
took up the issue of mass education in Cochin, they tried to 
win over Muslims to the cause by opening MoplaJh schools where 
Arabic could be taught for religious purposes. While most 
boys and girls go to school, the poorer boys often drop out to 
help their parents and the girls leave when they reach puberty. 
Where women are concerned they remain conservative. There is 
however not much orthodoxy among Pathan women. They go to work 
like the rest of the Kerala women, as clerks, typists, telephone 
operators and even engineers. Some of the Muslims send their 
children to the Catholic schools for education. 

The well-to-do Moplahs are engaged in trade as rice 
merchants, and dealers in spices. Some of them have fisheries 
and others are land lords.. The less well-to-do keep beedi 
and meat shops and the poorer work as coolies and rickshawallas. 
The Pathan group has been traditionally associated with service, 
both in the government, military, and civil departments. They 
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and their won on folic opt mostly for white collar jobs. Only a 
few of them own buses and fisheries. The poorer ones are 
clerics, peons and chowkidars. Others pull rickshaws in 
Port Cochin. 

Their prosperity in trade has often brought Mople.hs into 
the limelight as trade-unionists and political candidates. 

Cu ltural Similarities and differences : The Hoplahs have 
been a part of the MalayaJ.ee environment for so long that it 
is difficult to distinguish a Moplah man from the rest of the 
Kerala men. Most of the time their apparel is the same. 

The women may be distinguished by the small veil with which 
their cover their heads; (the Pathan women do not cover their 
heeds). They also wear the muadu and printed modest blouses. 
(Kerala Christian women wear white blouses with a slightly 
different pattern). They also carry their unbrellas to hide 
themselves from the public gaze. The women are less socially 
progressive than the Christian women and remain within the 
precincts of the home most of the time. 

Intermarriages take place between the Hoplahs and the 
Pathans and the dowries demanded by the Moplahs are high. 

Muslims coming from Forth India nay not find the ways of 
the Kerala Muslims familiar. One of the main obstacles between 
them is the language. 
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2.3 THE KONXIHIES 

The largest group among the Hindus comprises the Konkanies. 
They became part of the local environment when they came to 
settle down during the Portugese rule, outside the Fort, where 
they still remain in the localities called Amaravathy and 
Chellai. Part of their community lives in the neighbouring 
Hat tan cherry area. 

The Konkanies are traditionally the shopkeepers of Port 
Cochin. There was hardly any household item they did not sell. 
Even during the colonial days, the people of Cochin town 
depended upon this community for groceries, textiles and other 
items (Galleti 1910). 

It may be on account of their commercial occupation that 
they have been famous for their mathematical ability and the 
community has contributed some wellknown teachers in the 
subject for local schools. There arc among them erudite 
scholars, administrators, and doctors some of whom are women. 
Some of their philanthropists have opened a library with 
reading rooms not far away from Cochin College. Records 
in palm leaves written in Indent Malayalam and other valuable 
historical volumes are part of the literature that the library 
possesses for purpose of study and research. The Konkanies 
are devoted to their culture and traditions and they teach 
Konkani to their children in a special primary school that 
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they have set up close to their famous temple in Chellai, 

Partly because they are in larger numbers tbaa the Pathans and 
partly because they run some of the commercial establishments 
in the town, one hears Konkani spot: on between the community 

members but not Urdu. Being natives of the place for several 
centuries they also speak Malayalam but it is an additional or 
second language .and they speak it generally with a pronounced 
accent, whenever they communicate with the other non -3 natives. 
Some of them prefer to send their children to the Catholic 
schools while others send them to P.D, High School or Gujarati 
High School in the Matt an cherry area. They communicate with 
the other communities in Halayalam or English. Hence Konkani 
does not make any impact on English as spoken by the rest of 
the population. 

When the Konkanies moved into this part of Kerala in the 
beginning the local Hindus looked upon them with suspicion. 

They were a slightly more fair-complexioned group and their 
womenfolk wore coloured screes wrapped in a different style, 
nose rings, and flowers in their hair. These differences 
persist till this day, but the men don the same type of clothes 
as the rest of the local people. Konkani women are socially 
more emancipated than Muslim women and some of them become 
doctors or take up the usual jobs that women prefer to do 
such as teaching, typewriting, clerical work, etc. lately, 
the community has fallen into decadence and many of its 
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members have left for new places; (Tharanath, S.T. in E.C.M.S. 
1966). 

2.4 THE EZHAVAS 

The twentieth century has boon a period of social and 
economic reconstruction for the Ezhavas in a special way. 
Constrained by the caste system (Men on, A.S. 1967) they could 
not develop their full potential till colonialism brought into 
the land new ideas' of equality, of opportunity aid social 
freedom. The first people who gave these ideas a practical 
shape for them were the missionaries. They allowed them into 
their schools in Cochin. The other event to which the Ezhavas 
owe their consolidation as a group and their emancipation is 
the S.N.D.P, yogam established by their saint and leader 
Sri IT ar ay on a Guru, 'hat has helped them immeasurably is the 
facility they began to enjoy as a backward class in the newly 
independent country. They have now entered all the profe- 
ssions. In Port Cochin alone there are a few Ezhava doctors, 
lawyers and teachers. Among the business enterpreneurs there'ls 
a ship* s -chandler and an educated lady who runs buses in 
Vypeen, There arc also officers in the government depart- 
ments. The poor among them do toddy-tapping, coolie work and 
buy and sell fish. The women are also as hard working. They 
go out with men to work as coolies and to sell fish. 
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The members of the community both male and female mix 
freely in society. They dress like the others. But .among 
the women the poorer labourers and fisher 1 .-; on on wear the 
choli and the short mundu. In the old days caste rules 
forced then to bare their bosoms. Today one seldom sees 
even an old Ezhava woman without a choli to cover the 
upper part of her body. 

3. THE USERS OF ENC-LISH AS A FIRST LANGUAGE 
3.1 THEIR LITE STYLE 

The lives of the Eurasians of Port Cochin, like those 
of the other Catholics, are full of religious festivals and 
important ceremonies which initiate the growing children into 
the full spiritual life of Catholicism. These and other 
secular festivities such as birthdays and anniversaries are 
occasions for the members of the small but closely knit 
community to socialize with each other. Music and dancing are 
also customary among the more- westernised families-. They 
prefer western clothes. . When sarees became the fashion among 
Indian ladies the more orthodox among them did not approve . 
of the use of sarees among the members of their own community. 
While Eurasians in many parts of Kerala go about in native 
clothing, in colonial pockets like Port Cochin most Eurasian 
men wear trousers and can never be induced to wear the mundu. 
They are known to keep their homes cosy and comfortable as much 
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as they can afford to within their means and appear to he 
contented with their lot if they have enough income to meet 
their expenses. They do not generally si: imp and save as others 
do f esc dowries and higher education of their children. (Also 
see Padua, S. 1973). 

During the Dutch period one hears of Eurasians being 
engaged by the Uetherlanders as interpreters, school-masters, 
soldiers and commercial residents (Galleti 1910). One of 
them. Captain Silvester Mendes was also a famous diplomat. 

In British times there were shipbuilders and ship-owners 
whose names have come down in the pages of local history. One 
of them in Vypeen was a master ship-builder for 42 years; 
(Bernard, K.l. 1977). Still later, Dominic lobo and Brothers 
of Vypeen also built and repaired both ships and boats. In 
modern tines a few of the Eurasians have continued as steve- 
dores, and contractors for repairing and painting ships in 
the harbour. The Eurasian men take to the sea quite as 
naturally as did their forefathers. Some are officers in 
the Merchant navy and some are ordinary sailors. Many of 
them prefer white collar jobs as clerks for weighing, writing 
accounts and tallying goods in the mercantile firms. The 
Portugese were skilled in building. :, The backwaters and 
lagoons about Cochin are still strewn with ruins that bear 
witness to the extent of the Portugese enterprise and skill 
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in building.” (Galleti, 1910). Jnd so we find builders, 
contractors, carpenters, engineers and mechanics anon g their 
descendants today. Some of then own snail businesses in 
refrigeration, mechanical workshops, shoe-making and carpen- 
try. One seldom sees traders among then. In spite of the 
scholarships available to then as an educationally backward 
community, there are few doctors, lawyers and engineers among 
them. Teachers, and administrators are more in number. There 
are also administrators in the religious orders, ill the girls 
are educated and prefer to become teachers, secretaries and 
typists. As teachers the Eurasian girls have made a name for 
themselves in the English medium schools of Bengal at the 
time when the Anglo-Indians were leaving the country In large 
numbers. By becoming first-language speakers of English within 
the country they were often in demand in schools especially 
for teaching the younger children, during their language for- 
mative years. 

3.2 ATTITUDES TO ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Excepting the group called ”Feringhees” who have had 
their education in MM schools, the majority of the E* s in 
Fort Cochin use English at home and outside. It is the 
language of their emotional malce-up, of prayer and worship. 

When the Catholic Cliurch began to use the vernacular 
instead of Latin for Church services, the F.C. Church began to 
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conduct mass and services for the Eurasian community in 
English also. English is for then a mot Iic-r -t on .cue or a sign 
of identification ■with the larger tody of Eurasians and 
Aiglo-Indians all over the country. Although they have not 
naturally inherited it from their antecedents, they have 
voluntarily adopted it and continue to use it as their mother- 
tongue, especially since they began to represent themselves 
as Anglo-Indians. The problem of speaking in English ■arises 
only for those nativised Per inghees who come from places 
where there are no EH schools as there are in this town. 

English is for them a very sensitive issue. Every effort is made 
by them to familiarize their children with the English 
language. As part of this measure the Eeringhee mother 
frequently switches from Malayalam to English and English to 
Malayalam often using non-standard language in the process. 
Inadvertently, many non-standard forms of English have been 
passed on to the children. Over the decades this state of 
affairs has been prolonged and today we see all Port-Coehinites 
sharing a few or more of these non-standard forms depending 
much on his/her knowledge of the formal working of the lan- 
guage (refer Section 4.3 in Chapter Pour), 

3.3 ATTITUDE TO HA1AYA1AI LANGUAGE AID CUIffiURE 

E products of the AI schools in the early decades of this 
oentury, and previous to that, could not appreciate the value 
of the Malayalam language and literature as did those of the 
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Peringhoe group who went to Malay al on schools. ".'/lien the 
latter entered Port Cochin society they were gradually led 
to undervalue their own proficiency in this language because 
of the trend of westernisation which had set in. There were 
sad instances where anglicised members of the group were 
embarrassed to own up their relationship with their nativised 
kith and kin. Adolescents who had parents wearing muiidu and 
speaking Malayalan were reluctant to let their friends meet 
their relatives or to accept that their mother-tongue was 
Malay al am. Children were quick to get the negative signals 
against the vernacular and performed badly in the subject at 
school. Sven today there are members of the community who 
discourage their children from speaking in the vernacular, thus 
letting them develop uncertain attitudes towards the language, 
that actually controls the masses and through then the government 
and the powerful media. This indifference towards the language 
seems to have resulted in isolating some members of the community 
from the others .and in not encouraging any enterprise in young 
men and women in the field of politics, trade and such regional 
level activities. 

4. THE ROLE OP THE MEDIA 

Among the traditions that wore begun and encouraged by 
the British way of life in Port Cochin, none has had so much 
popular support among the educated as the media - the newspaper, 
the radio and the cinema, which continue to cater to the demands 
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of the people in both the vernacular and the English language. 
The English language media provide the English language enthu- 
siasts with a very important source of exposure to English 
in a predominantly Malayalam-using environment. The printing 
press has an ancient history in Port Cochin. It v/a.s first 
established by the Portugese in the Jesuit College way back in 
1557. It "was called "I-lat re de Deus" and it used to turn out 
books of a religious nature in Portuguese and Latin, iaother 
printing press in Yypeen used to bring out religioiis books 
in the verna.clar. The tradition of printing secular news in 
English was started by the British. British Cochin’s first 
Ihglish newspaper was begun by an engineer called William 
Brunt on. This tradition, begun in the 19th century, was 
carried on by E' s and then by non-E' s from the famous Rose 
Street opposite St. Mary’s Convent, where even now the descen- 
dants and relations of Sri Itoop Hampilly run a press (refer 
Bernard, 3L L. 1977). Today it is not Rose Street that 
dominates the English news reading public but the Calvetti area 
along the harbour mouth where the Indian Ex p ress rules with 
undisputed power and influences the people’s political judge- 
ments and prejudices considerably (refer to the map). 

The people of Port Cochin spend a lot of time browsing 
over books magazines and novels which are provided by the 
numerous reading rooms or circulating libraries. (Seralites 
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"browsing over print is a part of the urban and rural scene). 

In the heart of the tom there is also a reading roon- 
cum-lending library where there are only books in English and 
it is a favourite haunt of the E' s. One occasionally hears E 
parents exhorting their children to read the English language 
newspapers to edify the mind and the English novels to 
improve their mast ery over spoken English. So a large number 
of English speaking parents, the deteriorating standard of 
English is a cause of alarm these days. 

Eor the Eurasians, the radio particularly provides a 
necessary socio-cultural diversion in the midst of a Malayalee 
world. She E group takes to Western music instinctively. 

While passing along the roads in Tort Cochin on an evening one 
hears western music at intervals from E homes. Right from 
childhood the rhythm and sound of English is absorbed and 
repeated through English songs. W e assume that it helps in 
keeping up the standard of pronunciation for the group as a 
whole. It certainly is a powerful link between thousands of 
E* s scattered about the semi-continent. One nay hear especia- 
lly radio programmes carrying birthday greetings to Eurasian 
families all over India and Ceylon. This has been going on 
right from the British days. 

To show the popularity of Thglish in the area we may 
also mention the construction of a modem cinema theatre in 
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the town. Zaina talkies, opened by a Hu si in, has been catering 
to the love of English novies of hundreds of people of all the 
communities in the place. (It has a 70 mm screen and is only 
one of the many cinema halls showing English movies in the 
whole of greater Cochin). 

5. C0JCLUSI02T : M IYTEGRITED SOCIETY WITH SEARED L.U0IUGE 
COiTCERNS 

The stability of the population and a nearly unchanging 
pattern of life has contributed in no small measure to the 
popularity of the Halayaloxi language and culture. In addition 
to language which is a major integrating factor among the 
communities, it is to be noted that education is also a levelling 
factor. Even the poor go to school and the more expensive 
mission schools co-operate in the endeavour to enable these to 
acquire education through the grant of concessions, scholarships 
and the like. Additionally marxism in its diluted form has 
made inroads into the mental perceptions of the working class 
to such an extent that industries are barely able to get on 
with their production. The literacy of the common people and 
their high sense of equality contributed to some extent by 
Christian ethos and by the trade-unions, have prevented 
deep socio-cultural barriers between the haves and the have- 
nots. These trends towards social equality have also been 
promoted by the lack of sharp economic disparities. One 
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mushrooming of private nursery schools in the English medium 
is another proof of the high demand for education in English 
especially by those who are unable to get their children 
admitted into the II schools. 

All is not ’Jell however in the educational sphere 
particularly with regard to the standard of English that is 
being imparted to students. Shis includes Eli schools. It has 
been for quite some time evident to speakers of English from 
places outside Kerala, that many features of local English, 
especially in grammar, did not conform to what they instincti- 
vely knew to be standard English. Criticism has been voiced 
by individuals and some parents have even begun to send their 
children to the Gujarati English Medium School in neighbour- 
ing Mattacherry. Another proof of this dis-satisf action with 
the standard of EM education is the opening of the "The Eelta 
Study” by a group of residents who belong to the commercial 
community of Eort Cochin (refer to Section 1.1, Chapter Ihree). 
Eheir efforts to get response from others in the town has not 
been very successful, one reason being perhaps the reluctance 
of the people to give up their age old belief in missionary 
education and of course, the compulsion that the majority 
community of Roman Catholics feci to give their progency a 
Catholic education. 

^\n awareness of the deteriorating standards in English 
has been felt by E* s in particular, especially because some 
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non -35 authorities do not soe the importance of getting the dl 
school staffed by adequate speakers of the language. The 
easiest way out of the problem for these schools is to 
recruit teachers and office workers from the E community. 

But other considerations seem to weigh with the appointing 
authorities, and at least in one of the schools one sees an 
indifference in this regard. Par from conditions as they 
were in the past, co-curricular activities are sometimes 
under taken with teachers who actually use Mai ay al am to the 
children. ITo efforts have apparently been made to make them 
talk English compulsorily or adequately .Shis uneasiness is 
voiced even by some members of the non-B communities. 
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PPOFIIES I'T 1AJGUAGE DID? 0 SURE IiAJSTG- UAGE APTITUDES 
AID EJGLISH LANGUAGE PERFORMANCE OF F.C. 

CORMUJICIES 

0. In the language-contact situation that we examined in 
the last chapter we tried to show the socio-cultural milieu 
in which the n on-indigenous English language was transmitted 
and developed, for more than a century. It was shown that 
Malayalan was the primary language of socialisation for 
67 ft of the people, and for the others it was a necessary 
language for communication with the majority communities, 
though not a primary language of socialisation. It was also 
shown that for 8.3/i of the people, who are E's, Ihglish is 
the main language In which they are socialised into their 
community, while a smaller number of them also use Malayalam 
as frequently. 

In view of the fact that English is an important means 
of upward socio-economic mobility for the non-E’ s and a 
language of community identification and solidarity with the 
Anglo-Indians for the E's, differences in attitudes are 
expected to be held by the respective communities towards 
the language. 

In this chapter we propose to investigate the attitudes 
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and exposure of the E' s and non -3* s to Kalayalaa and English 
and relate the same to the prevailing ’reduced 1 and 'expanded 1 
systems (Jain, M.P. 1973) of English in Port Cochin today. 

This shall he done with the help of the "Interlanguage 
Survey" that we conducted on a cross-section of Port Cochin 
society and by examining the productive performance in English 
of the people against three important local sociolinguist ic 
dimensions, namely cultural background, medium of instruction 
at school and the degree of bilingualism of the people (refer 
Section 3 in Chapter One). 

1. THE IIJTERLAJGUAG® SURVEY 

1,1 OBJECTIVES, SCOPE, ALJD METHODOLOGY 

The main objective in conducting the survey v as to 
confirm our observations regarding 

a) the use of English and Halayalan by E’ s and non -I" s ; 

b) the extent of meaningful exposure to these languages 
shared by then ; 

c) the attitudes of the two communities tov/ards the two 
languages. 

Two hundred adults ancl children were interviewed and 
administrated the questionnaire. Half the number were E’ s 
and the other half non-E’s, all of than natives of the 
place and products of one of the four prominent Catholic 
schools. These are : 1) St, Mary’s Convent, 2) St. John de 
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Britt o ; 5) Patina Convent, and 4) Santa Crus. The informants 
were selected fro" different walks of life representing a 
cross-section of Port Cochin society, The choice of the 
subjects was made on his/her ability to speak English without 
much difficulty as we wished to collect data, on their spon- 
taneous production of English in informal discourse for the 
purposes of linguistic analysis. 


She four prominent Catholic schools were selected for 
the following reasons : 

a) they are the extensions of the cultural-linguistic expe- 
ctations of the W s and the non-E' s (refer Section 5,4 , 
Chapter One) 

h) they provided the original environment for the switch-over 
from Portugese and Malay alam to English and Malayalam 
(refer Section 3.4 & 3.5, Chapter Two) 
e) they continue to provide the chief environment for the 
acquisition of English today (refer Section 1.1, Chapter 
Three). 

The interview part of the survey was meant primarily 
to elicit spontaneous production of English utterances. A 
tape-recorder was used for this purpose. Questions asked were 
of a general nature and ranged from general queries about the 
informant hinself/lierself to things or matters of interest 
to him/her. 
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The questionnaire was divided into two parts. The 
first part dealt with questions on the subject’s cultural 
background, occupations, use of and exposure to the two 
separate languages at hone, school, in the neighbourhood, 
and through the media. There were also questions meant to 
capture the possible influence of British native-speaker 
teachers (if any) and the general quality of performance of 
teachers, parents and peers in English within the informant’s 
area of influence especially during the formative stages of 
language learning. 

The second part of the questionnaire was framed so as to 
elicit the integrative, instrumental, or anti-English motiva- 
tion of the informant. There were eight major questioxns each 
with a set of responses suggesting opinions and views about 
the advantages and disadvantages of the two separate languages, 
and trying to expose concern or prejudice about then and those 
who use them. Each set of responses when filled in by the 
informant was expected to provide, a) pro-western (int egrative) 
b) neutral (or instrumental) , or c) pro-regional attitude with 
accompanying anti-English stance. The total score would then 
give an over-all profile of the person's motivation. This 
part was administered only to those above 12 years of age. 

Only 34 adults were taken into account in the final analysis 
of the questionnaire for both language exposure as well as 
attitudes. Children, lathans, Konkanies and those whose 
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questionnaires were not completed wore eliminated. 52 of the 
informants were children below the age of twelve who could not 
be expected to give their opinion on language influence or 
motivation. Their interviews were recorded because their 
language data was important for the study of learn ora' English. 
The Pathans and Konkanies had to be eliminated because of the 
presence of a third language in their competence aid because 
their languages did not have any influence o;n the two main 
bodies of mother-tongue speakers in our study (see Section 2,3, 
Chapter Three). Out of the 34 adults whose questionnaires were 
valid we give below the cultural background and medium of 
education for 42 non-E l s. 

Table Ho.1 .1 Cross-section of IT on -E Informants 


Cultural Background 

Latin Catholics 
Protestants 
Moplahs 
Ezhavas 

Total 


Ho. of Inf orman t s 

24 

5 

5 

8 

42 


EM 

11 

4 

5 
3 

21 


MK 

13 

1 

2 

5 

21 


2. THE EXPOSURE PROPILE 
2.1 SCORING FOR EXPOSURE 

In the section relating to language use and exposure 
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there were sixteen it eras to be scored either for English or 
Malayalan. Each it era carried one point and the two languages 
were separately assessed for individual items. Briefly, the 
items wore as follows : 

1 c; 2 languages used by father and mother (it is possible 
in some cases of mixed marriages that the parents' 1 
languages are different; refer ITo. 12 l 13, Appendix One) 
3 & 4 languages used by peers : friends and neighbours (The 
influence of peer language is understood to be very 
great. A growing child nay neglect his parents’ 
language and learn that of his friends aid neighbours; 
refer ITo. 12, Appendix One) 

5 & 6 languages used with brothers/sisters aid other relations; 
(refer ITo, 12, Appendix One) 

7 & 8 languages used by teachers and a native-speaker model 
(if any); (refer ITo. 16 1 17, Appendix One) 

9 & 10 Exposure to English or Malayalan through newspapers 
and books/nagazines (It is a common practice for 
literate Port Oochinites to read these for information 
and pleasure; refer Jo. 21 & 25, Appendix One) 

11 & 12 Exposure through the radio and cinema (Eor the E-D 
E’ s in particular English language programmes are 
very popular; refer ITo, 26 & 27, Appendix One) 
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13 & 14 languages used for higher education and hobbies/ 

other activities (Students of ELI schools often use 
English. MM students find it hard to cope with 
college in their first years because they have 
little competence to handle English; refer Mo. 23 & 24, 
Appendix One) 

15 & 16 Stand of performance of peers and parents/teachers 
in English (These nay often form the models for 
learners, the -quality of their English significant; 
refer Ho. 15 & 19, Appendix One) 

Informants were rated either high, rnediun, or low in 
exposure level. Each item carried one nark. The total 
items were sixteen. Those who scored 12 points and above out 
of 16 were rated high in exposure, those with 4 points and 
less were rated low, and those in between, medium. The following 
table gives the percentages of informants in both the Eurasian 
and the non-Eurasian groups and their mean scores in exposure 
level for both Fkiglish and Malayalan. (The table is on page 99). 

2.2 THE 1TOE -EURASIAN PROFILE 

According to the indications obtained in the survey, the 
non-E 1 s in Fort Cochin use Malayalan at hone and learn to 
speak Thglish only at school. Those who go to the AI schools 
are exposed to the language right from the Kindergarten, The 
teachers, classmates, other students, ayahs, office clerks. 
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Table Ho. 2 Exposure Profile of S’ s 1 non-E* s 


Rating of Exposure to Eurasiaios 

Malayalam. and English ' V 

High, II odium. Low : iiCcJ1 /fl 


lean 


High level of Exposure 
in English 

76. 2 $ 

12.84 

2.4$ 

14 

Medium level of Exposure 
in English 

1 9.0$ 

3,1 

50.0* 

7.4 

Low level of Exposure 
in English 

4.8 1 ° 

3 

47.6* 

2.9 

High level of Exposure 
in Malayalam . 

14. 3% 

11.2 .• 

71.4* 

12.2 

Medium level of 

Exposure in Malayalam 

19 % 

7.125' 

do 

* 

Kh 

CM 

S.S 

Low level of Exposure 
in Malayalam 

66. 7$ 

2,25 

4.8* 

3.5 


generally speak English. The games, singing lessons, concerts 
.and picnics afford plenty of non- academic activities where 
children learn to use the language meaningfully, Hon-E 
children in the company of their English-speaking 1 and non-E 
peers learn to speak the language of the school milieu most 
fluently. ... 

Those who go to Eort Oochin Mai ay al am schools are 
taught English for the first time in Class 5. Here English 
becomes an academic subject like any other and not a means of 
inter-communication. The older children in the range of 8-9 
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years feel self-conscious while attempting to speak English 

(refer Section 2,1, Chapter One) and having already mastered 

the Malayalara language by this tine, do not find a compulsive 

need to use the language. -Additionally, they get no feedback 

from their peers, teachers and all those who surround then 

at school and hone, as their counterparts of the ill schools 

do* Even by the tine they leave school the 111 students 

have very little knowledge of the working of English and how 

to speak it; the knowledge is not sufficient to enable them 
to express themselves without preparation. Therefore they 

seldom care to use the language in their xoursuits outside 

the school. 

In the interlanguagc survey we undertook we found that 
IM non-E students use English and Malayalan with friends 
and neighbours whenever required. They also read books and 
papers in English, listen to radio broadcasts and watch 
movies in both languages. The non-E’ s of El schools rate 
medium in level of exposure scoring 10-11 points. Some of 
these students are able to expand their language still 
further whan they enter the adult world after school years, 
into the company of foreign shipping agents, highly placed 
company administrators, etc. Our tape-recordings show 
that these individuals speak somewhat the same kind of 
English as do the E-D Eurasians (refer Section 4.5.1, Chapter 
Eour) . 
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Host of those who attend the EH schools arc able to 
maintain a level of medium exposure only, in the Port Cochin 
environment. Shis is consistent with the socio-cultural 
norms among the non-E’ s who give as much importance to their 
mother tongue Malayalan as they do to English. Mon-E* s who 
maintain a low level of exposure arc generally those who 
have learned English in the classrooms of the MU schools. 

They use a reduced system of grammar. Their use of English 
is often limited to an occasional conversation with a 
colleague or Eurasian acquaintance or an outsider. 

Ei one case a non-E scored 14 points. Her high rating 
was on account of the fact that she used English at homo 
with her parents. Her mother was a Eurasian and her father 
a high-ranking officer in the Havy, a Halayaloe Latin 
Catholic. 

The results of the survey show the majority of non-E* s 
rating high in exposure to Malay al an. 71.4;* of them scored 
high in Mai ay al an and only one informant, the product of a 
mixed marriage, scored low in this language. The value of 
the mother's culture is clearly predominant in the latter 
case. Those with a medium level of exposure to Mai ay al an 
among non-E* 3 were only those whoso nature of work required 
a lot of use of English. They moved in academic or business 
circles where quite a lot of English is used. One of these 
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informants is a writer of history and a retired senior- 
school teacher, Another belongs to the well-to-do conncrcial 
group in Fort Go eh in. 

2.3 TEE MOT HSR- T Oil GUE SPEAKERS OF SIGHS': 

i'he majority of the E' s rate high in English language 
exposure. They spoke English at home and outside and 
generally went to AI schools. There were very few who did 
not go to .11 schools. The parents of those who did not go 
to E.H. schools seemed not to belong to the anglcised frater- 
nity of their community. The E' s who went to AI schools and 
rated only medium in the scores were those who spoke Malayalan 
at home along with English. Their rating in Malayalan was 
also medium. Those are fluent bilinguals and form about 
19 1 ° of the total informants. They read books in both the 
languages and are generally well integrated with the two 
communities. Their scores were about the sane as that of 
non-E ! s who wore products of AI schools. 

Those E' s who rated very high in Halaynlar were 14.2$ 
of the total E informants. In all these cases the parents 
spoke Malayalan at hone, went to Malayalan schools and used 
the same language with their acquaintances and friends. 

Four out of these five cases belonged to the low economic 
bracket. One who was well-to-do belonged to parents who wore 
originally residents outside Fort Cochin, and only spoke Malayalan. 
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3. THE MOTIVE I OH EROPILE 

A socio-psyehological perspective on language-learning 
has been incorporated in this section of our study to 
supplement our investigation on the language performance of 
our linguistic- cultural groups, Merc exposure to language 
without a strong motivation to adopt the other group's 
language and also its concomitants of cultural behaviour leads 
to an imperfect proficiency in the particular language. This 
phenomenon has been from tine to time tested and proved to 
be true in bilingual studies where linguistic cultural 
groups are in contact (see 'A Role of Attitudes and Motivation 
in S.l. learning by W.E. Lambert et al; Readings in the 
So ciolo g y of Language by Pi shnan 1968), 

3.1 TYPES OP MOTIVATION 

To test the orientation of our linguistic cultural . 
groups towards English and Malay alan we devised three types 
of motivation: pro-western, neutral (or instrumental) and pro- 
regional, The rationale for doing so is explained below : 

English has the status of being the mother-tongue as 
well as the second language of different groups of people 
in our language contact situation. Whore it is the mother- 
tongue, one assumes that the attitudes of the group towards 
English would imply a desire to identify himself /herself 
with the English native-speaker group in the 'Vest. This 
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desire to identify hinself/herself with the western 01 group is, 
we assume , a strong motivation to master the 01, the way it is 
spoken ty native- speakers (see Section 2.1 of Chapter One). On 
the other hand, the second language phenomenon in general is 
understood to he the result of an instrumental type of motiva- 
tion to learn English for the practical purposes of socio- 
economic advancement without a bias for western culture, or a 
special concern to speak like the British. Such a motivation, 
we assume, makes the learner satisfied with the kind of English 
that is spoken by educated Indian speakers in general. 

Pro-regional motivation may be understood as a set of 
attitudes that reflect a bias for the Malayalee ethos, the 
Halayalam language, and including a slight degree of antagonism 
to western concepts mid cultural behaviour. 

In our interpretation of the Eurasians we wish to show that 
their use of English as a mother-tongue decs n-t indicate an 
emotional identification with the western or British stereotype. 

Pacts of history prove that Roman Catholic Portuguese-rialayoJ.ee 
bilinguals did not favour the British Protestant ethos. She 
socio-cultural history of the Eurasians, in the first few decades 
of this century, shows a self-conscious and painful adjustment of 
the Malayalamiscd members to the western way of life. Vfhat wc wish 
to point out is that a general desire for socio-economic advance- 
ment and the knowledge that it was necessary to organize themselves 
on on dll India level prompted them to join the AI’s and not special 
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feelings of identity with the Burcpcmic. E' s were 
already nativised in speech, custons and manners to a consi- 
derable extent when the Protestant British cane on the scene. 
S* s shared no religious identification with cither the Dutch 
or the British (refer Section 2.1, Chapter Two). 

3,2 IJDBX OP IIOTIVATIOIf 

There were S sets of questions (refer Appendix One) with 
their accompanying responses placed in a random order in the 
questionnaire. The informant was asked to tick off the 
responses closest to his own point of view. Out of the many 
responses only 15 were selected in the final analysis on the 
basis of the reliability test that was administered to a panel 
of 20 judges. It was the near concensus of the judges that 
the following sets of responses wore fairly close to what they 
considered to be statements showing a western, neutral (or 
in sfcrumental) , or regional bias. 

Statements showing a Pro-Western Attitude : 

1. Indian children should be taught English by British 
or American teachers 

2. Indians who use no English at all in our environment arc 
uneducated and backward 

3. Children need to learn English for the purpose of 
creative writing 

4. A highly developed interest in the English language 
and culture is beneficial for the Indian mind 
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5. Indians should study English because it is socially nore 
prestigious 

Statements showing a Neutral or Instrumental Attitude : - 

1. English gives us the latest knowledge in sciences and arts 

2 . It provides more 30 b opportunities 

3. It is a necessary link language in India 

4. Children need to be taught SngLish to be able to hold 
their own with the Indian public 

5. There- is an Indian variety of English 

Statements showing a Pro-Regional Attitude with la t -English Stance 

1. Malay al am helps one to appreciate one’s own culture and 
life-style against the western style and culture 

2 . Too much English language and culture makes us emotionally 
uprooted from our own society and culture 

3. Those who use only Mai ay al am in our environment do so 
because they arc more national-minded and act so on 
principle 

4. I would feel quite happy at the abolition of English as 
the medium of instruction 

5. The regional language should be taught compulsorily in the 
schools because it is the language of the region. 

3.3 SCORING 

Each statement or item was assigned one point. There 

were 5 items for each subset. Those who scored 4&5 were rated 
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high in each of the sub-sots of attitudes, 
2&3 were rated medium and those with score 


those who scored 
s of one and less 


than one were rated -as low. 
3.4 PROFILE OIT EXTRAS I A2TS 


Table Ho. 3 Motivation Profile on Eurasians 


Level of Motivation / of Informants Mean Scores Obtained 


High level of Pro- 
Western motivation 

9.5/> 

4.25 

Medium level of Pro- 
W e st ern n o t i v at i on 

50/ 

2.57 

Low 1 evel of Pro- 
We stern motivation 

40.5/ 

0.82 

High level of Instru- 
mental Motivation 

38. 1/ 

4.3 

Medium level of Instru- 
mental Motivation 

54.8/ 

2.3 

Low level of Instru- 
mental Motivation 

7.1/ 

1.0 


High level of Pro- 

- . 


Regional Motivation 

2.4/ 

4.0. 

Medium level of Pro- 

Regional Motivation 

38.1/ 

2.2 

Low level of Pro- 

Regional Motivation 

59.5/ 

0.48 


Fo. of informants tested was 42 . 
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In the table above, the average obtained in the various 
levels of motivation has been shown. 'The Pro-Western motiva- 
tion shows a moderate average of 2.57 out of 5 for half the 
number of informants among the E’ s. Of the other half 40.5$ 
have a very low profile on pro-regional motivation with only 
a snail minority of 9 . 5 $ lowing a high western bias. 

What is according to expectation is the high percentage 
of E’ s who opt for English because of its utility value. Only 
a snail minority have no ambitions at all with regard to the 
language-leaving the big majority ambitious for the .advantages 
it brings in the form of knowledge, mobility, self esteem and 
the rest. 

What has again been proved according to expectations is 
the indifference that the E ! s show to the vernacular. Modern 
Eurasian leadership concerned primarily with financial and 
political tie-ups at the state level have perhaps more than 
anything else slowed the process of vernacularisation of the 
community (refer Section 5.4 and 3.5 in Chapter Two). 

Table Ho. 4 Motivation Profile on Won -Eurasians 

Motivation $ of Informants Mean Scores Obtained 

14.3$ 

59.5$ 

26.2$ 


High Pro -We stern 
Medium Pro-Western 
Low Pro-Western 


4.3 

2.4 
0.73 
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Hot iv at ion $ 

of Informants 

Mean Scores Obtained 

High Instrumental 

42.9$ 

4.5 

Medium Instrumental 

57.1$ 

2.54 

High Pro-Regional 

2.4$ 

4.0 

Medium Pro-Regional 

64.3$ 

2.3 

low Pro-Regional 

33.3$ 

0.71 


In the not iv at ion. profile 50$ of E’ s and 59.5/-' of non-E' s 
view the western 11 group as superior in English language 
performance and general cultural educational progress. 40.5$ 
of E' s and 26.2$ of non-E 1 s show very little pro-Mestem "bias. 
If we contrast the two groups more iion-E 1 s than E' s show this. 

Both non-B' s and E's show a high neutral (instrumental) 
motivation, a recognition of the fact that knowledge of 
English is necessary for scientific advancement, more jot 
opportunities, for motility and self-image. It acknowledges 
English to to a 'native 1 phenomena in the sense that it has 
teen assimilated ty Indians sufficiently to warrant the 
existence of. a variety called Indian English. 

The profile of the S’ s on the pro-regional scale is low. 
59.5$ of then seen to associate no particular weight .age to 
the advantages of regional culture or the necessity of 
learning Hal ay al an or the negative impact of excessive 
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interest in English or emotional integration with the people 
of the region. Barring one who shows high level motivation 
to learn Malay-alar, (he is a. Malaysian speaking Borin ghee) 
the rest show only red inn notivation, i „ c . , a. general aclcnow- 
ledgencnt of Ka.layalan as a tool for conr.tuiica.tion in Kerala 
and also sore appreciation of the I-Talayalce culture. 

Even non-E 1 s do not show a high profile in orientation to 
Malayalan language and culture. 33. 3 # of then show a low 
profile, a tendency to regard the regional language and 
culture of no special consequence. There seens to he no 
pronounced hias against Thglish among then. 

The interest to learn Eiglish is also home out hy the 
profile on parental encouragement. 3S^ more of E parents 
and about 20 y more of non-E parents consciously encourage 
their children to learn English than to learn Malayalan. 

On the whole the two groups show similar patterns of 
orientation towards the utility of English as a noons of 
socio-economic advancement. ITo party shows a special orien- 
tation to pro-western values. But the E 1 s show a greater 
degree of indifference to Malayalan and its advantages than 
the non-E 1 s. 
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Table No. 5 Parental Encouraged ent to learn English & Malayalam 

E Parents Non-E Parents 

Bi c our ag orient to 

learn English 78,57$ 72.61$ 

Encouragement to 

learn Malayalam 40.47$ 53.5 7$ 

4 . THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PERPORMANCE PROPILE 

4.1 CULTURAL IDENTITY AND PRONUNCIATION 

That the ability to perceive the distinction between 
phonological features is affected by the social significance 
of the distinction within a speech community has been shown 
by labov (refer Section 2.1, Oha.pt er One). The need to be 
identified as an Anglo-Indian , it nay be argued, has affected 
the perception and acquisition of pronunciation of the E* s 
of Port Cochin. It seems to have promoted along them a more 
careful discrimination between English and the sounds of the 
regional language and helped to preserve some finer distinctions 
of English pronunciation which have been lost to the large 
majority of non-E’ s. Even those E’ s who do not have the 
advantage of an AI school education, or parents who spoalc 
the language, seem to use the Eurasian model of pronunciation. 

Non-E children who go to the AI schools in Pert Cochin 
imitate this model. Being of a tender age, they are not able 
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to discriminate between the different soeio-cultural groups 
end therefore the kind of pronunciation they acquire depends 
on the orientation of their parents who choose to send then 
to these schools. The opportunity to imitate this model is 
not available to Malayalam school children for their teachers 
are generally non -35 111 products. Besides, the E' s are fewer 
in number and the non -32 child nay not have sufficient contacts 
with the members of the E community in his language formative 
years. Those who do have them show a more neutral pronunciation 
although they may be I-IM students. 

4.1,1 Intonation and Stress 

Some time during the period of transmission of English 
from a few British speakers to a few AI* s and to many E’ s 
and non-E' s in Port Cochin, the intonation features of 
British English were unconsciously erased. Currently the 
Intonation patterns of E English as a whole are very similar 
to those used in Malayalam. 

In HE, when an utterance is non-final, ox>on and 
inclusive, a rising tone is used, as when a response is 
expected (refer Quirk et al 197 2 ) : 

a. You're going already? 

The British use a fall-rise to show a doubtful condition 
especially with adverbinls; 
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b. I'll sog hin If he Vones 

The converse of this is a rise-fall which is -used to 

express a genuine war nth , sarcasm, surprise or shock. 

.A 

c , Th at ' s w ond erf ul 

The falling tone is used in statements that are conclusive, 
.and in in per at Ives 

d. I'm determined to go 

e, tret out of my sight 

In Malayalan utterances the falling tone is used for 
making statements of facts .and to indicate determination. 

a) su:r,-~ni. 't.stamiccu, ''Victtil poJka:m 
sun set homc+in go+shall 

= The sun has ''set, we shall go "''home, 
h) \tra ne:ran cVite potyirunjqu 
so+much tine where gone+had 

= Where had you been gone for such a^long tine 

Where questions are put just to make polite conversation 

without really intending to get explanations for the 

other’s actions, the speaker nay use the rising tone : 

c) ^pVite po:yi. joppo:L Vannu. 

Where had you been? When did you come 
/ ^ 

Questions which expect yes-no responses like the following 
also take the rising tone : 
ayali ^Yarummo:- 
she come+Question 
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Will she come? 

The rising tone is also used in exclamations of surprise, 
consternation, pity, etc. 

e) aVal .Vann a I 

She Gone+ Quest ion 
Has she cone! 

/ 

f ) aiyy o ! e id ilia : iiu ? 

= Oh dear! Why do you do that I 

g) In the imperative, the falling tone as well as the rising 
tone nay he used, depending upon the attitudes of the 
speaker. 

gl ) When the speaker is trying to be persuasive with warmth 
of feeling the rising tone is used 
iV it e Y a : aolne: 
here come son 
= Come here, son 

g2) the same when said with a falling tone would mean 
anger coupled with determination : - 

\iVit e Vast a 

« 

here come 
= Cone^here 
g3) or hurry:- 
iViteNiasta 
here cone 
=Vome here 
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The level intonation pattern indicates a pause » as in a 
sentence. It is also used in prayers and commentaries, as 
is the case in British English. 

In connected speech the local Llalaynlam patterns show , a 
frequent use of rising and falling tones which seem to he 
reflected in local English speech performance as well* We 
shall presently point out sone of their functions as observed 
in the conversation of Eort Gochinites. Although the example 
given here of connected speech is that of a balanced bilingual, 
it must he noted that these intonation patterns are present 
in sone degree or other in the performance of all groups of 
speakers. The two speakers shall be referred to as SI (the 
one who puts the questions) and S2 (the one who gives the 
answers)! 

51. What 1 s your full name? 

52. You want the official one or the \sthcr? Just Irabavnthi. 

51 . That ’ s your pot name 

52. I -was ^Christened that way. Hot my pet-nane 

51. What was your father? 

52. My father was working in the'^E.N'.S. They were 'tea-brokers; 
\ 

Wellingdon island. 

51 . Wow at present you are, er, what are you? 

52, lecturer in U.C. \lollege. 

Si. If you compare Maharaja’s with U.C. , do you think U.C. 
is up to the nark? 
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S2 There is something of sentimental attachment also to 


rSr> p ■? 


abort i 


Maharaja’ s. My viev; nay not be impartial. 

51. I like partial ones (laughter) They're more interesting. 

52. I don't ^think U.C. is up to the\:ark. \lo. The coaching 
there itself, I think there should be a, little more 
preparation clone by the \ecturcrs. Yes, I \hink so. 

51. Wha t else, you’re a nixed group, bo^cs and girls? 

52. Boys .and girls, as in Maharaja’s. There’s a sad lack of 

''discipline. lnd,^last year also we \elt there must be ... 
\ 

It’s no use complaining, him. 

51, The manager is no good? 

52. Of course, I can’t say he* s no good. 

51. Can you give some information about the politics ... 

Of course, I don't know much about Kerala students. 

What’s going on in these colleges? 

52. Politics, of course, as usual, I’ve not much experience 

/ 

■^here. I don’t know \iuch of it. Then you have the^psual 
groups. 

51. hre these students from that area itself? 

52, There are many coming fron\ottayam, and fron'Travancore 

\ 

side. Incl ^some of them have a liking for this college. 

51, You must be pretty popular there. Pretty teacher. 

52. But that has nothing to do with\eaching (laughter). 

SI. I used to be fond of pretty teachers. We used to have one 
in class. We used to wait for her to come to take a look 


at her face, 
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S2. I think that interferes vi th teaching. (Laughter). 

51. But then hew do the hoys behave towards you? 

52. ^0n the whole, they' re \n ' kay. 

Functions of the Rising and Falling Tones in Utterances : 

In some of the sentences used above and also in sentences 
used by other speakers, the rising tone is present with modifiers, 
and the falling tone accompanies the part which follows it: 


1. On the whole, they're o' kay. 

2. Usually, 'what I have to teach. 

^ \ 

3. It is^Jneroafter that our children will suffer. 

4. Ind , ^ast year also we ^elt ... 

5. Somewhere or the other we managed. 


These tones also seen to emphasize topicalised noun 
phrases, adjectives and verbs which fora the nucleus of 
inform tion : - 


\ 

1. There is no guarantee, that you’ll get a job. 

2. Diagnosis, they had all the lab tests. 

/ \ 

3. had some of then have a liking for this college. 

X \ 

4. Politics, of course, as usual. 

/ \ 

5. You want the official one or the other. 

6. There Is something of ^sentimental attachment also. 

7. I was christened that way. Hot my pet-name. 

/ s 
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These tones seen to Ido -used also to indicate doubt, ua - 
■willingness etc. as in the following incomplete utterances 

1. They were doing their host for hc-r ... 

/ 

2. Of course, they nay be^nore paying ... 

3. Of course, I can't say he's jp.o good ... 

Eurasian English follows the stress-tivicd pattern of R.P, 
more closely than non-E English. The latter group's English 
is conspicuously syllable-timed as Malayalam is. There are 
tendencies for 1' s however to often misplace the stress as in 
examples like the following : 


Religious is stressed as Religious 
Electricity as Electricity 


Dictation 

Engineer 

Photography 


as dictation 
as ‘engineer 


as 


^ph 


otography 


Words that have the same spelling with different uses as noun 
and verb in BE ,t ale c stress in the first syllable for nouns and 
second syllable for verbs. Port Cochinites do not know the 
difference as they do not know many other peculiarities of 
stress in English or the pronunciation of unusual words. 

Here are a few examples 0 f stress as used by then : 

Export (verb) and export (noun) 

Record (verb) and retord (noun) 
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As in grarmnar , so also in the use of stress , speakers tend to 
use analogy and thus miss the nony exceptions to the rule. 

4.1.2 VOWELS .illD COYS07AHTS 

lo show the general differences in the pronunciation 
patterns of Eurasian and non -Eurasian English, we shall 
present comparative charts on the vowels and consonants used 
in i-lalayalon and English locally. The symbols used ere not 
all those used to transcribe sounds in R.T. Hew symbols have 
been used to facilitate typing as well as the transcription 
of Halayalan sounds (refer to page rv). 

Table IT 0.6 Halayalan Vowels 


High 

Middle 

Low 

front 

i i: 

e e: 

Central 

8 

a a: 

Bade 

u u : 

0 0 : 

The diphthongs used in 

1 1 el ay al an ar e/ au/ and/ ai/ . (refer Hay ar 

V.R.P. Malayalan Verbal Perms, 1972, page 10) 

• 

Table Ho. 7 

Eurasian 

Ihglish Yowels 


front 

Central 

Back 

High 

i i: 

3 3 : 

U U2 

Middle 

e e: 


0 : 

Low 


a a: 

0 

0 
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The diphthongs used axe /ai/^/au/ ,/e3/ ,/0i/, /is/, /ua/. 
Eurasians seen to use all the pure vowels of R.P. "but not all 
the diphthongs. In place of the R.P. diphthongs /ei/ and /*u/, 
Eurasians use the pure long vowel [e:] and [o:] . / x3 / is 

sometimes substituted by [i:] in pronunciation of certain 
words by 35* s, such as ’zero 1 , 'serious' but it is retained in 
other words such as 'near' and 'fear'; [ zi:ro] [sirrias] , 
[n!3] [ fiS] . 

The non-U' s : 

As we have pointed out in Section 4.1 of this chapter, non -ID’s 
who go to HI schools in Port Cochin acquire the Eurasian pronun 
ciation and those who go to HI schools have more regional lan- 
guage features in their spoken English. 


On the whole the vowels used by HI speakers in Ihglish 
are reduced in number. The vowels which di not seem to he 
used by then are the following 

/e/» h-/ , /0/ f and /0:/. 


Because they substitute these with Ilalayalam sounds or appro- 
ximate sounds, the results are as follows : 


They say 


1. [ge:1 ] for /© si/ (girl) 

2. C Hot ] for /hOt/ (hot) 

3. [so:ri] for / sO:ri/ (sorry) 

4. [me:n] for /men/ (man) 

5. Additionally [boi] for /bOi/ (boy) 


I 
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6. aid like E' s they use [c:] aid [ o: ] for R.P. diphthongs 

/e i/ and /an/ 

7. Also like E's they use [i:] instead of R.P. / id/ in 
'serious 1 aid 'zero' 

8. E 1 s do not use [r Jin postvocalic positions Eg. ,/J“kn V/ as 

in ' car’ . ’Ton -S’ s(HM) use [r] in post vocalic positions 
Eg. [Za:r ] , [ mo: t*x]- as in 'car 1 and 'motor' 

Hal ay al on Consonants not present in R.P. 


1. Plosives 

2. Rasals 


3 . Eat er ad. 


4. Flapped 


5. Fricatives 
6 *. 0 on t inu ant s 


- t and d (retroflex) t_and d (dental) 

9 9 

- n (dental) and U(rotroflex) Ii (palatal) 

- 1 (retroflex) 

- R (retroflex) 

- S (retroflex) i H (velar) 

-Y (r'-tro,).;' (lahiodental) 


R.P. Consonants not present in Hal ay al an 

1. Fricatives - fe /ml /v /(lahio-dcntals)/'i’/ancl/D/(dentals) j 

/z /(alveolar) [i /(palatal) 

2. Continuant - /w/ (hilatial) 

Halayalam Sounds Used to Substitute for 3E Sounds in E & 
ITon-E BigLish :~ 

1. R.P. Fricatives /!/ and /D/ are substituted by dentals [t ] 

and [d] 
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2. R.P. fricative /v/ is substituted by continuant [7']] 

3. R.P. bilabial continant /w/ -with lip-rounding is 
substituted by [7] which is a labiodental continuant. 

4. R.P. glottal / h/ which is voiced is f often used without 
voice. In Halayalam /H / is voiceless. 

The Eurasians do not use retroflex sounds like [tj &[d] in 

# ♦ 

place of R.P. alveolar: / 1/ and /d/ like the non-E (Ml) speakers 
generally do. 

In the following lists we shall give the R.P. version of 
the pronunciation and follow it v;ith Eurasian pronunciation 
(E.P.) and then Regionalized Malayalee Pronunciation (R.M.P.) 

Table ITo.S A Comparative Chart of R.P,, E.P., and R.M.P. 


Words 

R.P. 

E.P. 

R.I1.P. 

1. member 

/ 'memba/ 

[ 'meins] 

[ member ] 

2. owner 

/8un3 / 

[ *o:n3] 

[ o:ner ] 

3. flood 

/ flad/ 

[ flad] 

[ flad ][ fled ] 

4. youngster 

/ 'yansla / 

[ yausta] 

[ yen sta r ] 

5 . extra 

/ 1 ekstra / 

[ 'ekstra] 

[ estra ] 

6. exempted 

/ i^zemptid/ 

[ 3 g* zemptid ] 

[ esempta d ] 

• 

7. next 

/ nekst/ 

[ nekst ] 

[ nest ] 

8. explain 

/ iktplein/ 

[ ik' sple:n ] 

[ esple:n ] • 

9. all 

/ 0:1 

[ 0:1] 

[ o:l 3 

10. also 

/ ^0:ls3u/ 

['0:lso: ] 

[ o:lso ] 
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11. toddy 

12. knowledge 

13. hot 

14. f our 

15. love 

16. very 

17 . government 
IS. number 

19 . daddy 

20. serial 

21. really 

22. chair 

23. happy 

24. think 

25 . educate 

26. digestion 

27 . individual 
23. motorboat 

29 . pork 

30. spoil 

31. birds 

32 . that 

33. thirty 

34. then 


/ f t0:di/ 

/ ? n0:lio/ 

/ hOt/ 

/ f3u/ 

/ lav/ 

/ ! veri/ 

/ -'gavinant/ 

/ Uiamb-3 / 

/ dedi/ 

/ 'si^riai/ 

/ ! ri3li/ 

/ 203 / 

/ hepi/ 

/ link/ 

/ *eddukeit/ 

/ dai\jesc3n/ 

/ individual/ 
/ *m3 utaba ut/ 

/ pO:k/ 

/ spOil/ 

/ b3 :dz/ 

/ Det/ 

/ *13 :ti/ 

/ Den/ 


[ *t0:di ] 
[■n0:l3j ] 

[ hOt ] [ Ot ] 

C fo; ] 

[ laV] 

['Veri ] 

[ gaVr.fi nt ] 

[ ? naiab3] 

[ dedi ] 

[ ; si :ri3 1 ] 
[^riali ] 

C ce 3 ] 

[ he pi] [Hepi] 

[ t ink ] 
['edukert ] 
[‘daijeSBn ] 
[^indiVidusl ] 
[^mortabcrt ] 

[ pork ] 

[ spOil ] 

[ b3 rdz ] 

[ aet ] 

£ t3 :ti ] 

[ d en ] 


[• t o tdi ] 

0 * 

[ no: lej] 

[ Hot] 

[ forr ] 

[ lauY ] 

[ Veri ] 

[ geVerment ] 

[ nambsr ] 

[ dadi ][ dedi ] 
[ si:ri3l ] 

[ riali ] 

[ cerr] 

[ Hepi ] 

[ tink ] 

[ edukert ] 

0 * 

[ daijes n ] 

[ individual] 

• 0 

[ mo:t3 r bort ] 
[ porrk] 

[ spoil] 

[ herds] 

[ de:t] 

£ terrti] 

£ ^. eri 3 


I 
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35. nouth / nauT / [naut ] [ naut] 

36, water / wO:t 3/ [wOiirg] [ Va:t 3 r ] 

♦ 

E l s often tend to shorten /0: / to [0 ] 

4.2 V.1RIATI01T ..'.CROSS IIEDIUH OP I. -STRUCT I Oil I IT SCHOOL 

In the introduction to this thesis we tried to argue that 
the English medium and Malay alar.; schools of Port Cochin provide 
the main environments for the learning of Ihglish. We pointed 
out that in our sociolingustic situation HI schools provide a 
closer substitute to the native-speaker environment than the 
latter. The main reason for this is the long period of 
exposure to Siglish which is deliberately provided by the 
school system. It may happen in some cases, for reasons pecu- 
liar to the management, that some of the schools which are 
called English medium schools do not provide sufficient safe- 
guards against the creation of a bilingual environment. This 
invariably happens with the appointment of teachers, clerks, 
ayahs etc. who are not equipped to use English in the multi- 
farious activities of school life. Without going into any 
detail we wish to point out that in Port Cochin the old tradi- 
tions In the schools ensured that a monolingual environment 
for English was provided. These traditions are not however 
being kept up strictly in the schools. In one there is a 
conspicous bilingual environment with the effect that the 
standard of English in the school is not the same as it used 
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to be some decades ago. Nevertheless, even with the fall in 
the standard of English, the Eli schools on the whole provide 
a more expanded system to the students than do the llalayalam 
schools, vie should like to demonstrate this through an 
analysis of the Saglish language performance of the students 
of the four main schools in our language situation displaying 
the similarities and differences in their productive perfor- 
mance in written and spoken English as seen in our data. 

For our study we took samples of written and spoken 
English of students from the 1st class to the 10th class of 
the two Eli schools, St. Mary’s Convent .Anglo-Indian Girls’ 

High School and St. John de Britto Anglo-Indian Boys’ High 
School, and from the 5th class to the 10th class of two I'M 
schools, Santa Cruz Boys’ High School and Fatima Convent 
Girls’ High School, ihe purpose of the survey was to find 
out the grammatical competence of the students at the learning 
stage and thus be able to compare the general features of 
their performance with that of the adult community with its 
categories of speakers. By "learning stage" here we do not 
mean the strictly defined linguistic stage of learning, but 
the broader one of school learning. We assume that students 
continue learning the language in our school system, because 
the school provides tire main environment to many. As one may 
note by a close examination of the possible deviations used 

, i. ... 
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in the adult system (refer Section 4.3 of this chapter), 
proficiency in speaking a more adequate English is helped 
hy language experience at schools even for some Eurasians who 
do not always have the adequate models at home. 

Pour students, two E' s and two non -E's, were randomly 
chosen from each class for the experimental test. In the 
Malay alan schools, as expected, E students were very few. 

Because of the limited time available and lack of sufficient 
opportunities to get acquainted with a large number of students 
(this would have facilitated the elicitation of speech from 
them), it was decided to get them to supplement their sponta- 
neous speech performance with small compositions which were 
written by them in our presence. The compositions were to be 
written by -them in about 15 to 20 minutes and could range over the 
most familiar subjects such as oneself, one's family, school, 
hobbies, etc. The elicitation of speech was done separately 
for each student who was asked simple questions about himself/ 
herself and his/her interests. His/her speech was tape-recorded. 
The MM students generally repeated what they had written down in 
their compositions except when the topic was deliberately 
changed by us to obtain more spontaneous data. 

4.2.1 ERRORS II f THE IEARHERS' SYSTEMS 

Young children between the age of two to three and a 
half generally preserve nouns, verbs, adjectives, and omit 
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articles, prepositions and the copula (refer Brown, R. 1973; 
MacHeill, D. 1979). They also omit inflections on verbs and 
the possessive inflection on nouns. They are also not able 
to use higher order transformations of the auxiliary system, 
or transformations from simple to compound, active to passive 
sentences, etc. At a later stage when they are about to attend 
school, or in the first years of schooling, they begin to show, 
stage by stage, certain errors which indicate the stage of 
the grammar they have managed to internalize. These develop- 
mental errors get erased in time with growth in age. and conti- 
nuous exposure to the correct forms of speech of th.e adults. 

As expected, the children from the first few classes of 
the EM schools in our situation (between 5 to 7 years of age) 
did not show any interference from or use of vernacular language 
rules. Their errors, like those of native- speaker learners of 
this age, were developmental in nature. These mainly belonged 
to the use of inflections and rarely involved the use of arti- 
cles. There was not a single instance of the omission of the 
copula, or of prepositions and articles, as one would expect 
in a beginner, similarly as one does in children of 2 to 3^- years 
among native-speaker learners. These systematic errors in the 
performance of Hi children of the first few classes showed a 
marked contrast with the errors of the students of MM schools 
who belonged to the age group of 8 to 12 years, and were being 
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taught English for the first time from the 5th class onward. 

They regularly omitted the copula, prepositions and articles 
and they mixed up the auxiliary verb forms in particular. They 
also omitted the possessives and conjugation functors or misused 
them as did their counter-parts in the Hi schools. 

We shall attempt to outline the kinds of errors that 
systematically appear in the written and spoken performance of 
students in the Hi and MM categories. By 'errors’ we imply 
mistakes of language that are not acceptable to the adult 
speech community to which the learners belong. This makes 
errors different from deviations which are acceptable to the 
speech community we arc describing at least in colloquial 
discourse, as the language data definitely shows. Most of 
the errors that we have in mind arc the ones that are generally 
accepted as errors in current linguistic analysis of learners' 
Riglish also. 

Errors Commitrfced by Hi Students from Glass I to Glass 5 : 

(a) Omission of the ' s f functor in the verb conjugation rule 

( al) My cat catch rats 
( a2) It eat bones and rice 
(a3) At night he sleep 

It must be mentioned that at this stage of learning there is 
j/jp.'fe of uncertainty about the rule, than lack of it altogether. 
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taught English for the first time from the 5th class onward. 

They regularly omitted the copula, prepositions and articles 
and they mixed up the auxiliary verb forms in particular. They 
also omitted the possossives and conjugation functors or misused 
them as did their counter-parts in the EM schools. 

We shall attempt to outline the kinds of errors that 
systematically appear in the written and spoken performance of 
students in the HI and MM categories. By 'errors’ we imply 
mistakes of language that are not acceptable to the adult 
speech community to which the learners belong. This makes 
errors different from deviations which are acceptable to the 
speech community we aro describing ^at least in colloquial 
discourse, as the language data definitely shows. Host of 
the errors that we have in mind arc tlio ones that are generally 
accepted as errors in current linguistic analysis of learners* 
English also. 

Errors Committed by HI Students from Class I to G lass 3 : 

(a) Omission of the * s f functor in the verb conjugation rule 

( al) My cat catch rats 
(a2) It eat bones and rice 
( a3) -^t night he sleep 

It must be mentioned that at this stage of learning there is 
more of uncertainty about the rule, than lack of it altogether. 
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The same student for instance uses it on one occasion hut does not 
do so on another. 

( a4) My daddy likes ne very much. Mummy also like. My daddy do 
rice business. 

i) ) Omission of articles : The articles arc generally not omitted 
by HI students. In the language performance data of about SO odd 
students the only instance of a missing article was the following 

Even here the rule is not entirely absent : 

”1 got cat. I got cow. Cow has four legs. The goat has lour 
legs. I got a knife. I got a goat". 

c) The Possessive : 

(c^ ) My dog name In otic 
(C2 ) My doll is name Rani 

(c^ ) My father none is Rodney. My brother’s name is Sandy. 

cl) The Copula : There was only one instance of the omission of 
the copula : 

(d.j) My dog name I-Iotie 

Errors Committed by MM Students from Class 5 to Class 10 : 

We have bracketed students from Class 5, when instruction 
in English is started, to Class 10, when the school period is 
complete, because the errors that were found in the former _ 
occur in the speech performance of older students too. That 
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these errors ore not eradicated over a period of six years is 
not surprising in view of the limited actual exposure to 
[English which the students octain. where English is confined 
to the class room and the teachers, with no immediate opportu- 
nity to use whatever learning is acquired. As a result, the 
rules are often there hut are almost always broken. 

( a) Omission of the Copula : 

(a^) My friend, Shankuntala 
(a2) Two cows in our house 
(a^) Hy brother's name Jain 
( a^) My father accountant 
( a^) Our school full of bo^s 

(b) Omission of Prepositions : 

(bl) Mother is house 

(b2) We went a journey to Velonkanni 

(b3) We saw many waterfalls the eastern side 

(b4) She is going to her house which is Thevera 

(b5) I work hard, 4 p.m. to 6 p.m* 

(c) Missing Articles 

( cl ) It is small house 

( c2 ) There are over thousand pupils in our school 
( c3 ) It is three-storyed building 
( c4 ) I am class leader 
c5 Mother, she is peon in village office 
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(d) Errors la subject -verb concord 

( dl ) I an two brothers 
( d2 ) My animals is cow, calf, .and dog 
( d3 ) The desk was ten 
( d4 ) The bench was ten 
( d5 ) There is two aadu (goats) 

( c) Difficulties in the use of vocabulary : 

(el) The journey is full of jokes 
(e2) Also we can know the language nicely 
(e3) It gives the true news 
(e4) news papers lead us to the true path 

(f) Problems in the use of tense forms and adverbs : 

(f 1 ) We interested in having a dip 
(f 2) She explains very attractive 
(f3) She is taught us biology 

(f4) By reading news papers our knowledge is increasing 
4.2.2 CRITERIA OP EXPANDED AND REDUCED SYSTEMS 

Among the expectations about adequate speakers of Siglish, 
the following seem to fit the description for our purposes. 

The speakers should not make errors of the kind that are 
listed above; they should have sufficient control of the 
grammatical structures and lexical items and discourse 
devices so as to be able to speak extempore on any subject 
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an informal fashion within a familiar range of experience. We 


do not include here higher level arguments, or specialised 
knowledge, which are possible for the more intelligent 
speakers but can make an average one quite tongue-tied. This 
ability to communicate in ordinary language, nevertheless, 
will require the use of complex grammatical structures within 
a sentence, co-ordinate and sub-ordinate clauses in complex 

sentences, and the use of relations across sentences with 
sentence connectors such as repetition of lexical items or 
near- equivalent items, the use of proforms and syntactic 
devices. A contrastive study of EM and MI performance in 
English along these lines should provide further evidence that 
the former have -a more expanded system than the latter. 

4.2.3 PEREOHILIITCE PR 01 1 IB 01 MM STUDENTS 

At the very outset of our data collection in the Mal-ayalam 
schools it was apparent that students, in spite of their inte- 
lligence and willingness to co.-operate.,some times found it 
extremely difficult to understand simple questions put to them 
and often to carry on a simple conversation. Since the 
questions put to them were within a familiar range of self, 
family, friends, the school, etc., some amount of response 
was elicited. It is significant that the ones who selected 
topics outside this range in the written exercises wrote about 
newspapers, Gandhi 3!, villages in India, and repeated these 
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topics at the tine of their speech recording. Evidently they 
felt comfortable in what seemed to be a repetition of a topic 
possibly prepared earlier in some of their classes or hone 
assignments. 

Samples from I HI Schools (All speakers are n on -3 ’ s ) : 

Ml speaker Jo.1 (Class 5, 9 years) : 

“I am studying in Santa Cruz High School. I live in Fort Cochin, 
I like football, ily father is a typist”. 

IE-1 speaker Jo. 2 (Class 7, 11 years) : 

"Hy friend, Shankutala. She is a good girl. She speaks 
Malayalan. Sometimes she is lazy. I work hard 4 p.n. to 6 p.m. 
Morning, I study, 5 o’clock to 7 o'clock. My father is a record 
assistant. Mummy work in the kitchen”. 

MM speaker Jo. 3 (Class 9, 13 years) : 

"We all will read newspapers. 3y reading newspapers our know- 
ledge is increasing. There are different kinds of newspapers. 

We can know more about other country and state news. Jewspa.per 
are very useful for us. Also we can know the language nicely, 
newspapers leads us to the true path. It gives us the true 
news about other countries. 

MM speaker Jo. 4 (Glass 10, 14 years) : 

"The name of the teacher is Marykutty. She is social. She is 
taught us biology. She’s going to her home which is Thevera. 
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maternity leave. Her class is very interesting. She explains 
very attractive. My social studies teacher - she is also Iiary, 

She is studying there now. I an living in Odathul. Ily 
father is . . . My mother is a teacher. t: 

I III speaker Ho. 5 (Olass 10, 14 years) : 

: '*22nd May or so, a number of us we wont to -an excursion to Iddikki. 
It was a thrilling experience. Vo saw many beautiful sceneries all 
around. First we reached Muvattupuzha. We saw the now wonderful 
power house. It is built in a cave of a huge mountain. When we 
reached Muvattupuzha, I thought I was in a fairy-land. There were 
many kinds of lights in ... After having a look at the power house 
we made our journey to Iddikki. At 4 p.m, we reached there. On 
the way we saw the beautiful sceneries all round ... full of 
green trees and mountains, rivers. Wo interested in having a dip. 
Our bus was in a very speed 1 '. 

Single and Complex Structures : 

Out of the total 47 sentences used by five speakers the 
following 5 sentences alone are complex in structure : 

(a) Relative clause : 

She’s going to her house wh ich is (in ) They era 

(b) Adverb clause of tine and complement clause : 

When we reached Muvattupuzh a. I thought I w as in a f airy 

/ 
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( c) Adverb clause of tine : 

Aft er h aving, leo ked e.t the p-wer house, v o made cur journey 
to Idilcki. 

( d) IT on -finite clause : 

By reading newsp aper s our Icn owl edge is increasing. 

( e^ Co-ordinate clause : 

We can know more at out our country and_ _st at e_ n ey/_s_._ 

Noun Phrases : 


Host of the noun phrases in the given sanples of speech are 
quite simple in construction. The nost com on ones are personal 
pronouns because of the nature of the topics chosen. The others are 

(h) Possessive + noun - jfactliejr 

(c) Definite article + adjective + noun - the true path , the 
othe r countries 

, —*■ » -*«'• ■***'*'"'*•* * “ ; # 

(d) Adjective + noun - beautiful sceneries (scenery) 

(e) Adj. (noun) + noun - n iter n i t;^ J._c av e , record assi stant ; 

(f) Determiner + noun + prepositional phrase - a cave o f a huge I 

I 

mountain , th e name of the t eacher \ 

' . ■ .1 
i; 

, ? _ |, 

Yerb Phrases : j 

The IIII students seen vary of using the auxiliary forms in - 

f 

English. This is not strange in view of the fact that even \ 

adults sonet ines m.alce errors in this area of English grammar. t 

As we shall see in the popular systems of Port Cochin English J 

(Chapter Five), this is an area fraught with possibilities of | 
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deviation from the norm through ov er-gen oralis at i on of rules 
and the use of n car-equivalents in ilnloyolnn grammar. Host of 
the beginners use the simple present most of the tine and 
occasionally the simple past and the present progressive. 


( a ) 

Copula 

+ adjective 

- is lazy; is interesting 



+ noun 

- .is ja tejneher , is. I^a ; rylcutt/. 

0>) 

Simple 

present 

- live, work 

(o) 

Simple 

past 

- went, built 

(a) 

Present 

progressive 

- o-P—St u d j ing 


There are only three adverbs used: hard, efJ:rej3tiv_e (ly) and 

nic el y. The adverb for speed was nistalcenly put as _ycry. , 

( f ourth sp eater ) . 

Use of Sentence Connectors in Discourse : 

In connected speech one loots for semantic implications in 
the sentences juxtaposed together, for such clues as lexical 
equivalents or near-equivalents and syntactic devices which 
help the listener' s comprehension. In the following examples^ 
the commonest of devices used is the repetition of lexical 
Items sometimes using their pro-forms or sometimes changing 
their function, (sec luirk et al, Chapter Ton, 1972). 

(a) lexical repetition - I is used 3 times by speaker 1, 

It seems to be the main connector for him. The function of 
I changes to ny in the last sentence. 


it 


i 
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( b) Change of function of lexical iten used by III speaker 3 - 

She' changes to Jeer . On the whole lexical repetition has 
been overused by this speaker. Out of the eight sentences she 
has used, she uses the word newspaper in five. The speech 
gives one the idea that the user is a beginner in the language. 

(c) Tine and place relators - Speaker 4 has used these with 
good effect in her narrative. First , when and .after 
connect the sentences as tine relators. On the way provides 
a spatial relator to the narrative. 

(d) logical connectors - Sometimes is used by the second 
speaker with concessional force to provide a surprising 
declaration that her friend is also lazy in spite of being 
good. also adds additive force to the usefulness of reading 
newspapers, which is mentioned earlier. 

Samples from 21 Schools (S' s and non-U’ s) : 

0 Speaker IIo.l (Class 1, 5 years) : 

"I have a big garden, it is in frient of my house, there are many 
plants , in itjthere arc many roses in it. I wort or my garden' 1 ’. 
(The speaker spells front as frie nt and water as wort or) . 

:Ton-E Speaker IIo.2 (Class 3, 7 years) ; 

!! !3y daddy’s born here, my mumqy I don't know. Hy mummy, I 
think she bom in Calicut. I like to piny and study. We went 
to Kotalam with my friend and all, with their dadd3 r and all. 

We took there dinner and all. We saw Ifitu Singh in one bus, 
there. I don’t have brothers or sisters'*. 
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E Speaker Jo. 3 (XLcss 1, 12 years) : 

"We are five people, altogether, r.iy daddy, nuony 
sister and no. Daddy is a clerk i:i Harris m a ad 
Hurray works at hone. Brother is study in g in St. 
Hy bat y sister is still small. She is n~t study 
complete two years this March 26th. I an twelve 
complete 13 in March 2oth. 

E Speaker Jo. 4 (Glass 9, 13 years) : 


, brother, 


Grossly. 


Johns dc- Britt o’ s 
ins. She'll 
years old. I'll 


"She's over here. She's got only two children. They are all 
fine. I never net then, except brother. One is in Australia 
and one is in Calcutta" . 

iion-E Speaker :Jo. 5 (Class 9, 13 years) : 


"A hobby is a thing that a person likes to do during his leisure 
tine. Instead of being idle people can have different things to 
amuse themselves. Aiywoy , ry hobby is to read any kind of 
story books bo they long or short. One of the books that anuses 
me most is Enid Blyton's. It tells of little children that have 
very remarkable adventures. I like conics also. I have other 
hobbies of which are collecting stamps and gardening etc. But 
the hobby which I like most is reading. Usually people who know 
me call ne a bookworm". 


Sinple and Complex Sentences : 

In the case of Ml students, only five out of 47 sentences were 
complex. Among the 37 sentences used by five M students there 
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11 sentences containing subordinate clauses, 2 containing co- 
ordinating clauses; the rest are single sentences. 

(a) Co-ordinate clauses : 

(al) We v. : ent to Ratal an with ny friends and all, with their 
daddy and all 

( a2> One is in Australia and one is in Calcutta 
(h) Complement clause containing two infinitives : 

(bl) I like to play and study 

(c) Two non-finite clauses : 

(cl) Instead of being idle people can ... to arouse thenselves 

(d) Relative clause + infinitive acting as complement : 

(dl) .1 hobby is a thing that a person likes to do during his ... 
time 

(e) Infinitive+adverbial clause : 

(el) -hiyway, my hobby is to read ... be they short or long 

(f) Relative clauses : 

(f 1 ) One of the boohs v’hich ... 31y ton's 
(f2) It tells of children who ... adventures 

(f3) I have other ... which cere collecting stamp and gardening etc. 
(f4) 3ut the hobby which I ... reading 
(f5) Usually people who ... bookworm 

Noun Phrase Structure : 

(a) Pronouns - he , she , we , they , I 

(b) Indefinite article + noun - a h obby, a -person , a bookworm 

(c) ordinal + noun - two year s 
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(d) adjective + a Dim - Harch 

(e) possessive + noun - p^ daddj;, p^Jiobty; etc. 

(f) reflexive pronoun - tjiero selves 

(g) Intensifier + adjective + noun - yerpg rGnarlcable_ 

(h) larticiple + noun - col lecting stamps 

(i) gerund - reading 

(j) prof eras - one, othe r, then, all, it 
Yerb ihrases : 

(a) Copula + noun - are fiv e pe ople 
u + adjective - _is_si-\all 
" + advert - Is. Jne re 

11 + gerund - is_ jjgexl in_^ 

+ prepositional phrase - is in. a 
(1 } Dummy do - donjt. 

(c> Negative - Don’jfc 

(d' Modals - c_an, will 

(e) Irogressive - .is _s it u dy.in.g 

(f) Simple present - t hind , l ike , tells etc. 

(g) Simple past - wen t, took, saw, etc. 

S ent en c e C onn e ct or s : 

(a) Lexical repetitions - Speaker Ifo.l uses an impressive 
lexical set to speak about her hoc by - gard en , roses, plant s, 
w ater ; the ease with which she connects these simple sentences 
may be on account of the fact that she also uses the language 
at hone. The use of lexical sets is a general feature of most 
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of the speakers, including the third end fifth ones. The 
third one has two sets, one of kinship terns, daddy;, runny, 
brpthei?, .and sister., .about wh on she speaks one ~fter the other 
in terns of occupation, which in turn warrants another set of 
lexical itens related to firn, hone, and study. The final 
speaker uses a nost inpressive array of words to describe her 
hobby - l eisu re, idle, books, adv entures, canines, cpl.lc_ctj.n^ 
s tamps , £_arden_ing, rjoadiiig and bo.okwprn. 

(b) Use of tine relators - Uhat is remarkable in the third 
passage is the ease with which the speaker handles different 
facets of tine from the existential be to the progressive and 
future aspects: "Ily baby sister iy_stp.ll snail; she is. not. 
stud yin g ; she wi ll c omplete two years in liar eh 11". This gives 
a smooth concatenation of facts in their proper aspectual 
order. Speaker 5 uses the existential be and habitual aspect. 
The simple present tense form is used regularly and is broken 
by the use of the future nodal can in sentence two. The total 
effect is one of coherence and compactness, a sign of a nature 
grasp of discourse devices. 

(c) Use of prof orris - Trofoms are essential to avoid repetition 
of lexical itens and an overmuch use of synonyms Speakers of 
the HI group make a good use of these, especially the second 
and the fourth speakers; .she, my., we, all , their and in the 
second instance all , their , them , here, and one . 
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(d) Referent - over her e used by speaker 4b. 4. 

(e) Logical connectors - Speaker 4 o . 3 , uses -a lt og ethe r in 
summation and still for concessive effect v;hile speaking about 
her baby sister; number 4 uses only for concessive effect, and 
Speaker 4o.5 uses i nste ad of and but for contrast, anyway for 
concession and u sually as an attitudinal connector. 

4.2*4 GE4ER.il CHARACTERISTICS OP EM .HID IE-1 STUDENTS* ENGLISH 

From our observations of the two categories of students, 
certain general principles of an expanded system and a reduced 
system nay be established. These depend on two important 
features of spontaneous speech production: the ability to 
use complex structural forms and the ability to use lexical 
equivalents and syntactic devices to connect the sentences. 

Only a good grasp of these two abilities enables the speaker 
to converse with ease -and coherence about any simple subject- 
matter within a familiar range of experience, not to speak of 
higher arguments and abstract reasoning. 4e may then sun up the 
strong points of the expanded system of the 31 speakers as 
contrasted with the reduced system of 111 speakers as follows : 

The EH speakers have a more elaborate noun phrase and verb 
phrase system. In the verb phrase, they display a larger number 
of forms using the copula with the gerund, with preforms and 
with prepositional phrases. In the auxiliary phrase they 
freely use the negative and the nodals and do not make mistakes 
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in tense and aspect as much as do the nenbers of the other 
group. These mistakes are to be found in the earlier stages 
only. The MM students on the other hand seen quite weak in 
the use of the -verb phrase. This nay be the reason why they 
resort to simple sentences with the use of the copula, the 
simple present, or the present progressive, so often. There is 
already an indication of the use of the present progressive in 
place of the simple present form for habitual action in the 
speech of MM speaker No. 4. She USes she is going to her home 
which is(in)Thevera instead of she _goes to her hone which is 
in Thevara . 

In the use of the noun phrase too, there is evidence of 
greater variety in structure in the language of ©1 students. 
They use more forms such as ordinals, reflexives, participles, 
gerunds and preforms. The MM speaker seems to prefer the 
det .+noun , det . +ad,j or det+ad.j+ncun forms; otherwise he/she 
chooses personal pronouns. The variety of preforms in EM 
speech is also wider. It prevents monotony of repetition. 

The most conspicuous feature of sentence structures 
is the use of simple structure by the MM students among all the 
age groups (we also have in mind a number of examples not 
cited above). The ©I students (not the beginners) use more 
complex forms. Eor instance, they use both co-ordinated and 
subordinated structures. The use of subordination includes 
complementation, relativization and a mixture of the two ' 



with the sane sentences. Multiple co-ordination is also in 
evidence. In other sentences we see evidence of the use of 
topicalisation at the age of 7, end the use of nouns in appo- 
sition hy a 12 year old. In the case of l'E-I students there 
are a few examples of complex clauses but they do not seen to 
be spontaneously produced for meaningful use. The speaker 
repeats the sane forms in both the written and spoken versions 
of the test. I-Iorc than anything else, the inability of the 
111 speakers to speak extempore exhibits the need for a proper 
internalization of complex rules of sentence construction, 
especially when they reach the senior classes. (It is surely 
in order to remark than in the case of three senior 
students of an III school , the speech was utterly incoherent 
and not -a single sentence which was intended to be complex 
was correct). 

Where sentence connection and coherence of speech is 
concerned we have given examples of various logical connectors, 
the use of aspect, preforms, and lexical sets, in the 311 language 
performance. These are many more than in the case of the 111 
group of speakers. 

4.3 THU 3IZXT OP BIHil&UJJilS! -HID SCHOOL L-UGUIGD PDRFORHAI7GE 

OP 3U3LASI-UT AND UOTJ-DURASIAU HI GUSH - .1 STM HUG UT 

Despite the obvious superiority the 31 speakers seem to 
en.io.v over the I-M speakers in our sampling, we have argued 
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that the mothcr-t o.ngue English is not very distinct from the 
second language English -of non-E speakers vdio had the benefit 
of 31 education. Shis he cones strikingly obvious if v;e judge 
then in terns of their distance from a standard n other-tongue 
form of English , vis. f British English. The degree of control 
over English the two major groups display, in fact, can he 
directly correlated with the amount of bilingualism they have; 
in this context this simply means the amount r i llalayalan they 
use. The fact that even the so-called 'mother-tongue' speakers 
of English also have llalayalan in their competence accounts for 
the 'acquired 1 notion of thc-ir nothc-r-t ongue, leaving the 
variation in performance to he accounted for by, among other 
things, the extent of influence llalayalan is allowed to exercise 
in their lives. About 195» of the Eurasian subjects in our 
sample ( sec Section 2.3 of this chapter) use llalayalan in 
their daily lives as much as they use English. About 4m to 5m 
of then use hardly any English at all. The rest of the 3» s 
try to use only English. Thoir productive performance is 
not very much affected by regional language patterns. 

Among the non-E’s it is not at all common to find a family 
that uses English for purposes of primary socialization at hone 
or with members of their own society. As a result, the non-E 
products of Hi schools .also display influence of llalayalan in 
their English, hfe therefore put these two categories of 
speakers, the EM non-E' s^-ond the 19m bilingual E’s,into the 
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class of Sal me eel ilinguals (333). This aokn owlcdges the 
fact that even those few S' s -‘ho do act have Hah School 
education arc able to speak English with a neutral yronuacia- 
tion and with sane amount of facility in grammar as a result 
of their socialization wit)i the large majority of S’ s who 
generally go to 31 schools. This category als- includes those 
S’ s who do have a formal High School education but speak 
English that has been partly modelled on the grammatical 
patterns of their parents/ grand-parent s, who are/were predominantly 
speakers of Hal ay al on. The tendency to use deviant grammatical 
forms is strong among this class of B3 Eurasian speakers. 


Besides the English -dominant (E-D) Eurasians and the 
bilingual E ! s and non-E's who are products of 31 schools there 
is a third category of speakers who net only use de.viant forms 
and I-Ialay aloe English stylistic patterns but also show evidence 
of a restricted knowledge of complex sentences and phrase 
structures .and a limited vocabulary, 'they often commit errors 
not acceptable even to adequate local speakers of 3iglish 
(see Section 4.3.5 of this chapter) .kheir pronunciation is 
full of regionalized phonetic forms. He shall call then 
Malayalam-doninant (M-D) speakers. 

4.3.1 E-D SPSJECHRS XI D THEIR HHC-LISH 

The English-dominant speakers are almost nonolinguals. 

They hardly use any Malay al an if they can avoid it. Their 



orientation seems to to moderately pro-western and highly 
instrumental in nature. They manage to keep their English 
free of much regional language influence, and f -r this 
reason, their English is closer to the standard than any other 
local variety. .1 couple of examples of the type of English 
these speakers use provide evidence of an adequate grammatical 
system generating structures , which are complex both within 
and between the sentences. I‘he sentence connectors are mani- 
pulated with ease, and there are no deviant forms in use. 

The pronunciation is neutral in the -sense described in* 

Section 4.1 of this chapter, 

Eurasian E-2 Speaker ITo.1 : 

"Of course, we've had Port Oochinites getting the grant, be had 
to do a lot of spade-work in order to help them to get it. And 
I can assure you that more than 9Sm of the graduates of Cochin 
have studied -under the government grant , because Anglo-Indians 
as a rule cannot afford very much. I think the main reason 
is they are too pleasure-loving. Their background is like 
that. Host of them can manage above board, so the thought of 
the future has not come in. It is hereafter that our children 
will have to struggle because they’ll have to contend against a 
situation, against people in India who are in a much higher posi 
tion and scale than they are", 

Eurasian E-E Speaker Fo.2 : 

"Then after my daughter finished her High School in 3t, Hary’ s 
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Convent, she went to Stella Haris where she iii her II. ,1. in 
English. Teddy went to St. Joseph’s College where ho finished 
his 3. Sc, in Ilaths. The youngest went to Loyola. They’re 
both very good sportsmen too. One was captain of the hockey 
team. I should say it was a family effort. The children had 
an aptitude for learn in g j aid they were made to think that High 
School was not the end of everything, that they have to compete, 
the world is very competitive 

4.3.2 BAldirCUD BILIIf GULLS 


The second category of Eurasian speakers are balanced 
bilinguals. They use bath the languages even at home, but the 
frequency with which they switch from language to language 
differs from person to person. There may be some among them 
who are careful in their speech more than the others. On the 
whole, the influence of Mai ay al am shows in their stylo, and in 
the use of deviant grammatical forms. 4m eng this group of 
Eurasians, the ones who have not had much formal education in 
English use more deviant forms than the others. Even where 
the children have had a formal education in English in the 41 
schools their English is influenced by the patterns used by 
their parents. In pronunciation they are close to the ED 
speakers but the tendency is to slip into the syllable-timed 
rhythm of Malayalan and the rise-fall cent ours, are more 
prominent. The label ’’balanced” by which wc name this category 
of speakers does not connote !i co-ordinate" but "bilingual" in 
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the sense of using near-equivalent ferns of Mnlaynlaro to 
facilitate the switch fro:: one language to another. 

Eurasian BB Spooler ITo.l 


’’English, 

they used to sp 

erlzl 

Because 

actually if you 

go to 

see, their 

n 0 1 h c r- 1 0 .1 gu e w ; 

'IS 1 

^rtupueco 

like. So, when 

they talk, 

there v/oul 

d be difference 

in 

their spe 

aking, like hard 

proa unci a- 


tion of certain words. But once they cone to the Bn glo- Indian 
school, fron the baby class they specie good English, and you 
don’t nake out the language fron ours. There is no difference 
in their speaking, because one person also told us, she was 
telling, very strict in the convent and all that. But I said 
the strictness will show in your children. Because, if not like 
that, how will they ever learn? Because, snail as they are, 
this English they speak so well, that pr enunciation and all”. 

Local Features of Spoken English : 

(a) Topicalisation is a corn on feature in British infernal 

, 

English. In the local Fort Cochin style this is very frequent 
possibly because it is comon in Halnyalan also. Eg., ’’English, 
they used to speak”. The topicalised word is said with a 

rising tone (refer Section 4.1.1 of this chapter). 

. : / . 

(b) The fronting of advcrbials i This is a comon stylistic | 

feature in BB English, and seens to reflect the profusion of 
fronted odverbial3 in the regional language. -IdverbioLs are j 

fronted in HE also, but not all the tine. j 

' " - ' - ■ '■ ' 1 

... ■ ' ' . : ' . ' ■ " ■ 

■ . ■ ■ ' ; ■ ' .' . j 

, ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ . ! 
■.■■■■■■■ ■ I 

. , ■ ■ . ■ ; ■ ■ . j 
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Cbl) Actually, if you .30 to see, their mother-tongue was 
lortuguesc life 

(t>2) So, when they talk, there would he difference in their 
speaking 

(b3) Because, if not like that, hew will they ever learn 

[c ) The use of trail sit ive verbs without their object ill’s : 

(cl) She was telling, ’very strict in the convent' and all 

It’s repeated use of 'tags and connectives and its restricted 
vocabulary is not special to the BB system; even some E-B speakers 
nay show these features. What is special about 3B English is its 
initation of the patterns of Malay alan. A profusion of such 
patterns can be controlled only by the speaker* s knowledge of 
an expanded grammar . A BB speaker with a reduced system 
naturally displays a larger number of these y than the others. 

Eurasian B3 Speakers Mo. 2 : 

The following is an extract from the tape-recording of a 
conversation by the members of a 33 Eurasian family. The 
grandparents often use Hal ay alan in their conversation . 

However when they are speaking to children they consistently 
use English. The grandfather asks his grandson Andy: "Babba, 
want this?" He holds out a toy to the child. Andy is restless 
and the grandfather tries to pacify him: "You're a big nan. 

You sit down on the chair". One of the other members of the 
family now speaks to Andy: "Who bought and gave?" indicating 
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the toy in -indy’ s bond, indy replies , :: 7anna (his grandmother) 
bought aid gave”. Just os be begins to pet up end run ocross 


the room, bis 


■ her 


him; 


i: ".'oil'll run end Toll down”. 


The toy, which is on imitation of a fowl is hared to Andy hy 
his iunt who tenses him saying; fell your father to buy and 
give you living fowl :i . The grandfather immediately adds; "The 
fowl will fly and go", aid everybody laughs. 


The above speakers use progressive i ng with verbs considered 
stative to denote habitual action instead of the simple present 
form. They also use many symmetrical and asymmetrical con- 
junctions. These features are found in the rest of the con- 
versation. The topic veers to the dismissal of their servant. 
Andy's mother relates the reasons why she had to dismiss the 
woman: !, She' s wanting me to do everything. She was asking 
Hary to draw aid bring water from the well aid all that. She 
was ordering. I told her when I go out aid cone (translates 
into Ilalayalam) you will tell me ’Andy is running this side 
and that side, I can't do the cooking 1 . She's not doing any 
work, simply sitting in front and reading newspapers, ; 

calling out and telling everybody”. 

(a) Over-generalisations of the co-ordinate verb form - 
( al ) ‘Jho bought an d gave ? 

(a2) You' ll run a i d fall down 


( a3) The fowl will fly a nd go 
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(b) Using stative verb with mi ing form - 
hi . She* s_ won tin g me to do everything 

(c) Using the progressive for characteristic activity - 

cl . She 1 s n ot doing any work , simply s itti ng in front and 
reaUirr^ ne wspa pers 

c2, (she’s) calling out aid telling everybody 

These speakers have a neutral pronunciation . 

Truong the non-E speakers it i^ould be possible to find 
E-d ones, but they are the exception rather than the rule ? 
because their cultural norms do not allow the use of English 
where Ilalayalam can do the job. Generally speaking, the non-E’ s 
may be grouped into the BB cntegoiyof speakers. Those who 
have been to English medium . schools have .an expanded system 
of grammar and a neutral pronunciation. They are more close 
to the 33 Eurasian speakers because of the different degrees 
of ilalayalam language influence in their English. ( In the 
last category of speakers, the II— ID , the characteristics of 
BB speech, plus one or two other characteristics may be found). 

Non-E BB Speaker No. 3 : 

"I’m very happy, because I found I could handle English 
better. That's one disadvantage with students here, coming from 
all Ilalayalam schools. You take about two years to catch up with 
English. After Britt o' s,I went to Cochin college. Por two 
years ,1 took my predegree there. That's a newly started 
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college. It's rim by the Cochin Society. Che people here 
wanted a college and requested the government to open one. 

But they failed. Then the moneyed people got together they 
made a Cochin Educational Society ... That is, only one year, 
there was P.U.C. -1ft cr that I joined Sacred Heart’s for my 
B.l. in Sociology major. But I’m a little hit interested in 
politics mid all these things’ r . 

(a) Fronting of the adverbial adjuncts 

(al) For two y ears I toolc my pre degre e th ere 
(a2) That is, only one year there was P.U.C. 

(t) Use of the progressive for characteristic activity - 

(hi' ... students here, (who are) coming from all Ilaloyalam 
schools 

The speaker has a fairly expanded gram laiicaOL system and a 
neutral pronunciation hut the rhythm of speech seems to he 
more syllable-timed than that of the S-D speakers (refer to 
Section 4.1.1 of this chapter). 

4.3.3 MiLU-ilulI DOITIiUHT SPE.HERS 

Ue shall find in the two examples below the characteri- 
stics of ii-D speakers among the non-!’ s. 

Ifon-E M-D Speaker Ho. 1 : 

’Hfature of work means. we’ll have to take the whole of 
property tax, revenue collection. Ih yes, that’s house tax. 
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Corporation has to collect huge amount "by v/ay of property 
tax. Each and every buildings wo’ 11 have to assess, and 
we'll have to collect the tax". 

ITon-E K- Speed: or Ho. 2 : 

"Here v;e got only testing - got tiny complaints iron subscribers 
and testing and sending the linesmen to rectify the, about the 
phone is not working and some dial is out of order. I'll 
have to supervise them all. Ho, the operators will take the 
complaints. They'll pass to that outdoor section. -Ind 
after that there are some operators to send the linesmen too. 
be two only, two women supervisors. Supervisors, that oh, by 
15 or 20 years service you’ll get supervising. English '’.Iso 
we're using. Hindi we are not using. Trunk calls dealing in 
Ernakulam". 

\ 

Characteristics of B3 speech plus frequent signs of a reduced 
grammatical system are evident in the English of I Ini ay al an - 
dominant non-E speakers, 

(a) Topicalisation - Here it involves frequent proposing of the 
object noun phrase, 

(al) Eac h and every build i n gs , we’ 11 have to assess 

(a2) English also, wo are using 

(a3) Hindi . we are not using 

(a4) t runk c all s r dealing in Ernakulam 
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b) The dropping of direct object HP's - 
(bl ) They'll pass to that outdoor section 

(c) Use of progressive ing. £or habitual action 
(cl) English also, wo are u_ s irrg 

(d) Use of the habitual prediction form for habitual action - 
(dl ) W e ’ 11 have to assess, we* l^Ji^/e_ t_o_ i^ollcot the tax, 

(d 2 ) I ' ll_h_av_e_ t_o_ sup prvize t h en all 

(e) Omission of articles - 

(el) Corporation, has to collect ... tax 

(f) Omission of the copula - 
(f 1 ) We two only 

(g) ITo control over complex structural forms in instances like 
the following - 

(gl ) sending the linesmen to rect ify the_ about the phone 
is not working 

Where the passive form ought to be used the speaker uses the 
progressive: Trunk calls d ealing in Emakulom. The progressive 
seems to be used profusely whereever the speaker finds 
difficulty in handling the English verb system, as in the 
example just pointed out. 

Unlike the non-E products of the El schools, these speakers 
use a more regionalised phonetics and syllable-timed rhythm. 
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Intonation contours are not a particular feature of the group 
as much as it is of individual bilingual speakers. For 
instance in our data we have instances of 753 speakers who 
have more of these rise-fall intonation contours than the M-D 
speakers. However these contours are rarer in the performance 
of E-D speakers. 

4.4 GO-TCLUSICH 

Orientation to English language learning does not have 
a clear correlation with performance because exposure to the 
proper models seems to be more relevant to proficiency in 
speech along with the foundations acquired in school. It 
is even possible to have a highly pro-western orientation 
and have a much reduced system of speech. Bilingualism , as we 
have tried to show ,does affect local English by bringing into 
it Ilaloyalam stylistic patterns and other features. Finally, the 
cultural background provides models of neutral pronunciation 
even to those Eurasian speakers who do not have an opportunity 
of being educated in English Medium schools, find because the 
schools provide both the exposure and the models during the 
most impressive years of language formation, it may be said 
with some amount of confidence^ that medium of education in 
our sociolingustic environment is more important to adequate 
proficiency in English than any other single factor. 


Chapter Five 


POPULAR GR.ilRMPIC-.L USAGES III COLLOQUIAL DISCOURSE 

SOUS EVIZTjCE op at i_ttprl.agu..ge 

0. In the hundred years or mere during which English has 
been used as a first and a second language by the people of 
Port Cochin, it has developed certain phonological and 
grammatical features which give it a somewhat local chara- 
cter. In the previous chapter we attempted to provide s one- 
evidence of these local features in E and non-E sound patterns 
of English in varying degrees of approximation to British 
English phonology. We also incorporated the notion of appro- 
xination in our view of El and HI school English as 
expanded and reduced systems with varying degrees of granna- 
tical errors (Section 4.2, Chapter Pour), the latter being 
highest in the speech performance of MI students and least 
in 13-1 students. We then linked the school acquired systems 
to the mother-tongue and second language varieties of speech 
which were classified into English -dominant , Balanced bilingual 
and Ilalayalan-dominant varieties, according to the degree of 
regional language influence in each. In this chapter we shall 
try to investigate in further detail the regional language 
influences in the popular grammatical sub-systems of spoken 
English of all three categories of speakers: E-D, BB and 
M-D, in order to estimate the nature and degree of approxima- 
tion of each of these categories to British English and to 
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POPUL.’H GRgMlHTIC-L USAGES III COLLOQUI.H DISCOURSE 

SOUS EVI3ZTCE OP HI I NT PRIuLT G T JZGS 

0. In the hundred years or more during which English has 
"been used as a first and a second language hy the people of 
Port Cochin, it has developed certain phonological and 
grammatical features which give it a somewhat local chara- 
cter. In the previous chapter we attempted to provide some 
evidence of these local features in E and non-E sound patterns 
of English in varying degrees of approximation to British 
English phonology. We also incorporated the notion of appro- 
ximation in our view of El and MI-1 school English as 
expanded and reduced systems with varying degrees of gramma- 
tical errors (Section 4.2, Chapter Pour), the latter being 
highest in the speech performance ox El students and least 
in El students. We then linked the school acquired systems 
to the mother-tongue and second language varieties of speech 
which were classified into English -dominant , Balanced bilingual 
and Halayalan-dominant varieties, according to the degree of 
regional language influence in eo.ch. In this chapter we shall 
try to investigate in further detail the regional language 
influences in the popular grammatical sub-sy3tcns of spoken 
English of all three categories of speakers; E-D, BB and 
M-D, in order to estimate the nature and degree of approxima- 
tion of each of these categories to British Ehglish and to 
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Malayalan. The total picture which emerges would then give us 
a view of nether-tongue and second language English as stages in 
a series of approxinati on s to British English or int erlan guages 
incorporating British English and lialayalan features. 

We have selected for examination those forms from local 
colloquial English which seem highly frequent in occurrence, 

•and permit certain amount of deviation as a result of Malay al an 
influence. The frequency of occurrence of these popular forms 
seems to he the result of two important factors : these are, 
the adaptability of these forms to easy switching from one 
language to another, and their suitability for ease of utterance 
and comprehension in informal spoken English. 

The deviations in Port Cochin spoken English arc generally 
grammatical forms which .arc over-generalized and under-diff cren- 
tiated through psychological processes of language learning (see 
1! Int erlan guage" by 3 clinic or in Error -analysis 1973). Some of 
these forms were further influenced by Interlingual Identifica- 
tions (Uriel Weinreich 1953). They were further stabilised in the 
productive performance of the speakers owing to the limitations 
in the learning environment of Port Cochin. The speaker models 
were generally members from the sane speech community, and there 
was no scope for exposure to native-speaker models. 

The deviations nay seem to be in some cases close approxi- 
mations to Mai ay al an forms of grammar. But on the whole the 
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influence of riolc.ye.lcin is subtle- : thc.cc ore slight changes 
in structures, sene changes in the interpretation of verb- 
neanings one! soioc- changes in the choice of ospects. (sec 
Section 9.1 of this eh opt or) Ihesc do act seen to be much 

different to some of the variations that wo find in Indian 
En gl i sh els cwh e r e . 

While the non -deviant forms occur r.orc frequently in 
3-D English (see Section 4-5.1 of Chapter Pour) they ore also 
shared by the 3B and II— D sp eaters. She greater frequency 
of occurrence of these in the lost two categories of speakers 
nay be attributed to the fact that these particular foms 
facilitate bilingual switching in day-to-day use. 

1. THE USE OP C O-ORD IUll I Oil 

* 

1 . 1 THE CO-ORDIxUEED VERBS 

In infernal 3ritish English (BE) there is a snail 
class of verbs which function as the first conduct in a 
set of co-ordinated verbs : stpjo, oo , cone, try, hur ry u p, run, 
sit, st_and and lie (positional). Ihey occur in sentence types 
like the following : - 

(a) I'll try and c one tomorrow 

(b) She satg E-'ld_ t alk_ed about the good old days 

(c) 111 ey went _o nd fished 

(d) He stop p ed and talked 
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Quirk, Greenbaun and others in A Gra mmar of Conte mporary 
Englis h (1972: 616) call these seni- auxiliaries. Try , 
sat , went aid stop have too nuch specific meaning in themselves 
to be regarded as auxiliaries. But in the given contexts they 
act as auxiliaries by subordinating themselves to the verbs 
come , t_alk_ed, fished and talked, respectively. At a super- 
ficial glance these co-ordinated verbs seen to be examples of 
symmetric conjunction where two complete sentences are 
conjoined in the deep structure by and : 

(al) I'll try tomorrow and I'll come tomorrow 
(bl) She sat about the good old days and she talked 
about the good old days 
( cl ^ He went and he fished 
(dl ) He stopped and he talked 

(bl ) is plainly ungrammatical , while (al ) (cl )and (dl ) possess 
conjuncts each of which is a complete clause in itself; but 
when the conjuncts are conjoined their nooning cannot be 
understood to be equivalent to those of the reduced versions, 
(a N (c )jxal (rl).The conjuncts do not contribute to the utterances 
as a whole the meanings that they hove in isolation. Such 
is not the case with actual symmetrical con junctions. 

1 . 2 SYMMETRICAL COHJUNCTIOlfS 

(e) She washed and drjLed the dishes 

(f ) The boys sang and dan ced for a long time. 



(g ) Children trust and obey, their parents as a rule 
(h ) You don't have to s cold and heat the child 

( e)to(h) are reduced versions of underlying structures which 
consist of two full sentences conjoined by and; repeated 
items have been elided but are uniquely recoverable. Por 
example, (e)is derived fron(e1 ) She washed the dishes and she 
d:ried^the dishes^ The separate conjuncts contribute to the 
utterances the meanings that they have in isolation, in (cl) she 
and dishes have been elided to form a compound sentence. 

This is .an instance of symmetrical conjunction. 

We have been trying to show that though co-ordinated 
verbs and Symmetrical conjunctions are alike in the surface 
structure, at the deeper level they are not the same. There 
is another simple test to prove this by applying the adverb 
both to each of the compound sentences : 

(e2) She both washed and dried the dishes 
(f2) The boys both sang and danced for a long time 
(g2) Children both trust and obey their parents 
(h2) You don't have to both scold and beat the child 

This test does not succeed with sentences where co-ordinate 
type verb forms are used :- 

(a2) *1*11 both try and come tomorrow 

(b2) *She both sat and talked about the good old days 



(c2> *He both went and fished 
(d2) *He both stopped and talked 
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All the sentences above prove to be ungrammatical. 

A final proof to show that these co-ordinated verbs are 
like seni-auxiliaries is tnat they can take inversion, 
negation with d_c periphrasis or nodal auxiliaries, and they 
also take the _so profom. 

(a3) Will you try and cone tomorrow? 

Wil l you try and will you cone tomorrow? (The meaning 
changes in this case) 

(a4) I will not try and come tomorrow 

I will n ot try and I w ill n ot cone tomorrow. (The 
meaning changes in this case also) 

(a5 ) I'll try and come tomorrow and % sp_yii3.1_jfpu^ 

I'll try tomorrow and so will you. I'll cone tomorrow 
and so will you (l-Ieaning changes again). 

1.3 ASmilTHIC COyJUlTCIM 

In cases of asymmetrical conjunction there is no need for 

elided items to be uniquely recoverable. The motivation for 

co-ordination need only be a semantic one. Semantically the 

only restriction is that the contents of the clauses should 

have sufficient in common to justify their combination (Lakoff R« 
,: If's, Ind’s ond Bat’s about conjunction". Fillmore and 

Lon rondo on 1971V F^r instance the second clause may be a 

consequence of the first : 


i 
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(i) The house caught fire and the inmates were trapped 

The second clause may he only chronologically sequent without 
a cause -result relationship : 

( 3 ) She washed the clothes and she hung then out to dry 

The second clause may he a pure addition to the first : 

(k) That's my school and it's a grand building 

The first clause nay be a condition of the second : 

C 1 ) You tell me why and I'll speak about it 

1.4 THE USE OF CO-OEDIIOTIOU BY FORT COOHOTTES 

The speech performance of Fort Cochinites is profuse 
with co-ordinate structures of all three varieties. It is 
generally believed that in informal conversation co-ordinate 
forms are used in preference to subordinate ones. They seem 
to be easier to control. The following are some of the 
examples of co-ordination used by E-D speakers : - 

(n) When I went to play he got and pinched me 

(n) It went and crashed against the reservoir 

(o) They asked us to come and work with them 
(p> I took my books and studied 

The co-ordinate verb forms used by the BB speakers do 
not always conform to native-speaker patterns but seen to 
deviate somewhat from the TL through the process of over- 
generalisation and analogy. Many of these overgeneralised 
forms seem to closely approximate the participle 4 - main verb 
and main verb + auxiliary forms in Malayalam. 
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1.5 THE ijfluehce of iialayal^i 

The grammatical foms which seen to have a role to play 
in the use of deviant co-oriinate structures in local English 
usage are ad verb participle + mai n_ verb and nainj; erb_ 
auxi li ary structures in Malayalan. 

The adverbial participle is a verb which qualifies 
another verb (George, K.H. 1971). When two or more verbs 
come together in a single sentence only the last gverb is 
the finite verb. The adverb participle comes generally 
before the finite verb but it may also be removed to a 
position away from it. 

Eq. (a) nahfial baibel po:yi IcaNtu 

we Bible went saw 

= We went and saw the Bible (a movie) 

po :y i is a participle here and haNtu, a finite verb, 
b na&ftal po:yi baibel loaWtu 

4T 

we went Bible saw 
= We went and saw the Bible 

po:yi is away from the main verb IraWtu but the meaning 
remains the sane. 

The adverbial participle in the past tense has an alternative 
form with ittu (which is also a past participle of itu (put). 

• m 

ittu just strengthens the participle without changing the 
meaning much. 
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(c v nafiAal po:yittu baibel kaltu 
we went Bible saw 

= W e went and saw the Bible 

In Iialayalam the sane verb fom nay act as a main verb, 
a participle and also as an auxiliary. Auxiliaries "support, 
assist and augnent other verbs and in doing so create all kinds 
and shades of r.e aning" (George, IC.I-I. 1971). In functioning as 
an auxiliary a word like jopjyi loses much of its original 
meaning went, so much so it is difficult to translate it. Jki 
auxiliary follows after the main verb: 

d. aVaii aTale siiojUlccu po:yi. 
he her loved ? 

» he loved her 

It is significant to note that these partici pl e + pain v erb and 
main -verb + auxili ary forms are translated by Port Cochin it es 
as coordinate verb forms or conjoined clauses. (The tendency 
to keep the verbs linked together is very strong). Whereas in 

po:Yi ’caftu the translation into English is done by retaining 

* 

both verbs W e went and sa w the Bible, in sne:: Iiccu po:yi , where 
po:yi is an auxiliary, the translation will not include went.: 

*He loved and went her. In many cases the literal translations 
of participle + main verb forms and main verb + auxiliary forms 
become deviant. (The translations given in this Section 1,5 
correspond to P.C. bilingual utterances, especially of B3 and M-B 
speakers. 
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* • 

(e'' a:ru 7a:nfliccu tjjnnu 
who "bought gave 

= v;ho bought and gave ( ooc Section 4.3.2, Chapter Pour), 
tannu in Malay al an nay he the main verb or the auxiliary 
depending on the intention of the speaker. There are a set of 
verbs in iialayalan itu t_aru, iri etc which nay act both as 
main and auxiliary verbs. It is difficult by surface structure 
to say how it is functioning unless the intention of the speaker 
is clear. In the above case if the speaker wanted to say who 
boug ht it fo r you then ta nnu (gave) would be an auxiliary in 
function. If the meaning is who ga ve it to you aft er b uyi ng it 
then the main verb would be tannu and 7a:Miccu would be a 
participle modifier. As the next example shows, tannu 
seems to function as an auxiliary 

(f) baits ittu taru 
bulb put give 
= Put and give the bulb 

In F. C. speech (refer Section 4.3.2, Chapter Pour) it is 
translated as B ulb, put and give . The intention of the 
speaker was to say Fix the bul b for me and not pu t it (in 
s ome box) an d give it to me . In this case ittu functions 
as the main verb and taru as an auxiliary. In the translation 
used by the bilingual Bulb, put and give give has the function 
of a dummy auxiliary and not a main verb as it should be in 
the case of co-ordinated verb forms. 
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What we would like to suggest is tlv-sc for". s arc the 

result of a simplification strategy which utilizes both over- 
generalisation of 11 rules and close identification with 
regional language forms. 

When the main verbs and auxiliaries take on the pro- 
gressive aspect in the participle + main verb aid the main 
verb + auxiliary structures some amount of difficulty is 
experienced in giving a close translation of Ilalayalan forms. 

(g) pc:yi etukku (part.+ a.v.) 

went take = go and take 

Oa ) po ;yi etukkunnu (part.+ ra.v.) 

# 

wait taking = going and taking (and not * go and ta king) 

(i) po:yi etukkun (part.+ n.v.) 

m 

went take+will = will go and take 
( 3 .) paRannu taru (a.v. + aux. ) 

told give = tell and give 

(k) paRanrru tarunnu (n.V. + aux.) 

told giving = telling and giving (and not 
* tell and _giy_lng) 

(l) paRanh'u tara:m (m.v. + aux.) * 

told give+will = will tell and give 

These co-ordinated progressive forms seen to be not only- 
inf luenced by Malay al am in this fashion but in another 
significant way also. In Mai ay al am, characteristic action 
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is stated by using the unnu + u’Jtu forms which are translated 

* * * 

into progressive be+ing forms in local bilingual usage, unnu 
is the present tense suffix in Ilalayalan and ulJtu means b eing 
and acts as an auxiliary here (the English utterances are 
those of F.C. bilinguals) 

(m) aVan ella d :VasaVun 1:1a: S3 po:Yi etukkunnulftu 

* * 

he every day class went taking+be 
= he is going and taking classes every day. 

(n) na:n cilappo:! kalfakk 3 ejuti kotukkunnuNt 1 

•— * ' • 

I occasionally accounts wrote giving+be 
= I am occasionally writing and giving the accounts 

In short, deviant forms in co-ordinate verbs and 
conjunctions of clauses may be accounted for by the following 
reasons : 

(a) overgeneralisation of co-ordinate forms that already 
exist in informal X’ (2) the tendency to translate literally 
the participle + main verb and the main verb + auxiliary 
structures from Malayalam into Siglish; (3) other influences, 
such as the use of unnu + ulftu for showing characteristic 
activity, affect local usages of these forms. There is a 
profusion of them in the speech performance of BB and 
M-D speakers of Fort Cochin (See Appendix Two page for more 
examples). 
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2. THE THIN LINS BETWEEN HABITUAL ACTION AND HABITUAL 
PREDICTION 

In our observation , one of the most interesting results 
of the close contact between English and Malayalan has been 
the local usage of the hab itua l predict lion form in English 
where X. teaches us to use the hab itual a ctio n forn to show 
characteristic activity. 

Prediction in BE nay be either 

(a) Specific - The gone will be over by now. 

(b) Tineless - Rotten vegetables will snell. 

( c ,) Habitual - He will always flirt with the girls during the 

long evenings. 

If we omit the future marker will and say Rotte n vegetable s 
smell or He a lways flirt s with th e girl s in the lo ng eve nings 
we are using the simple present tense to state an action which 
generally happens, but we do not emphasize that it will 
definitely happen. The difference is only a slight one of 
emphasis. This is perhaps the reason why E.C, bilinguals 
often nix the two forms indiscriminately even when their 
intention is not specifically to be predictive. For instance 
here are some of the utterances elicited during interviews 
with members of E and non-E groups ■ 
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(d) I have "breakfast every day at S O’clock 

(e) I’ll get up at 6.30 and study till 7.30 

(f) I get up quite early ty 7 O’clock 

(g) Generally we make fish curry 

(h) Sometimes when the teachers find out, they’ll punish 

(i) Afternoons when I cone hone I'll play with hin 

( 3 ) I’ll study for one hour, after that I'll go with hin to 
to the bee.ch and go to class 

These examples illustrate the tendency of bilinguals to 
nix the two different aspects, habitual action and habitual 
prediction, thereby indicating that there is little semantic 
differentiation between the two uses in their cognitive system. 
The reason for this seems to lie in Malayalan grammatical forms. 

In Malayalan the suffix un, which is a future marker, 
is used to show : 

Future definite - nasa oifissil po:kun 

I office+in go+will 

(k) = I v/ill go to the office. 

Universal truth - su:ryan kiYakk a udikkum 

sun East rise-will 

(l) = The sun will rise in the East. 

Habitual action - Tta:n ella:diYasaVum pattumaNikku 

I every day 10 O’clock 

o:fissil po:kunnuiit 3 

. ♦ ■ 

office+in going+be 
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(n) = I an going to the office at 10 O’clock, every day. 

na:n ell a : d i7 a s aVun pattumaftikku o :f i : anil p~i:kun 
I every day 10 O'clock office+in go+will 

(n) I will go to the office at 10 O’clock every day 

In sent ences(k) and (n)the urn suffix is used to indicate future 
definite, and habitual action, respectively. When used to 
indicate habitual action cither the context itself or the 
presence of a tine adverbial makes the meaning clear. Addi- 
tionally, it may be noted that the progressive marker 
unnu+ulJtu, as shown earlier is also used to show ehara- 
cteristic activity or habitual action. In local Mai ay al an, 
both forms are popular. This is possibly why the habitual 
pre diction form with will is often used by Port Cochin 
bilinguals in informal speech. This is perhaps also the 
reason why the M-D speakers in particular use the be+ing form 
in their speech instead of the simple present. 

2.1 THE CHOICE OP ASPECTS IIT FORMAL JUL INFORMAL CONTEXTS 

Those bilinguals who are familiar with all the three 
forms, standard and non-standard, seen to prefer the simple 
present in formal contexts like class room compositions, 
letter writing and the like. In spoken English all the 
three forms are used. It is rather noticeable, that the 
deviant forms, the use of will and be+i ng for characteristic 
action are used much more frequently by BB and M-D speakers. 
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In fact, K-D speakers use the two forms most often (see 
Section 4 3 3 of Chapter Pour). 

We give below what seem to be examples of this choice 
of formal and informal standards of grammar in the performance 
of two bilingual Eurasians. Both are senior students of 
local A I schools, of average intelligence, and of somewhat 
similar background socio-economically . They try to recreate 
scenes from two popular movies as they are seen to take place 
on the screen. The first example is a sample of written 
English. The context was a formal one. The boy was being 
tested for his language proficiency in the classroom. 

(a> !i Just then the girl gets frightened and faints. Now 
Draeula drags her out from the road and pushes her into the 
hushes - A few minutes later a grave-digger comes that way 
and Draeula stops and asks him: 

'Do you know Harry?' Grave-digger: ’Yes, I do' 

Draeula: ’Bring him to me, at this spot, when the clock strikes 
twelve. ’ 

In the second Instance the context was an extremely 
informal one. The tape-recording of this speech took place 
in the home where both listener and speaker were known well 
to each other and on informal terms. The latter seemed to 
enjoy narrating the antics of Vinod Khanna, a popular -actor 
in the Hindi cinema: 
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(b) "Vinod Khanna will go to the park. That tine he’ll meet 

this girl. She’ll be ordering from the menu. He'll also go 
and sit with her. He’ll also eat with her. Instead of her 
paying the money he’ll pay the money. He’ll keep a hundred 
rupees on the table. She’ll be thinking how rich he is and 
all. She’ll go". 

In the first extract the writer meticulously uses only 
the standard simple present form. In the second extract many 
features of local usage are present : 

( c^ The predictive form - ’Vinod Khanna will go to the park’ 

(d) The predictive form combined with progressive ing 
She’ll be orderi ng from the menu 

(e^ The co-ordinate verb fora - "He’ll also go and sit with her", 
(f' The tag - She'll be thinking how rich he is and al l 

(for information about the use of tags by F.C. speakers 
sco Section S. 3 and 8.4 of this Chapter). 

As the proficiency level in speaking moves from an 
expanded to a reduced system the frequency of the deviant forms 
increases, and the question of a choice between the formal and 
the informal register even ceases to exist. We have noticed 
this phenomenon in our interviews with a cross-section of 
speakers. The speech of M-D bilinguals is full of the 
habitual prediction and progressive forms while that of B3 
speakers is also a mixture of both, but the degree of their 
frequency is less. 
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3. THE ACCOHMODATIHG PRO GRES SITE - ing 

The progressive ing in English is a very flexible form. 
Probably for this reason foreign speakers of Ihglish find it 
very useful to use it in English utterances especially when 
they do not have a mastery of a sufficiently large number 
of English grammatical structures. J. Scheffer in his 
comprehensive study of The Progres sive in Ihglish (1975) 
seems to 'agree with this point of view. He particularly 
refers to the popular use of these progressive forms in non- 
native English. 

According to Scheffer, more than 60$ of the verbs in 
the progressive system express limited or restricted duration. 
To show duration seems to be its most common function. Besides 
process, continuation, incompletion , simultanerity, it also 
shows vividness of description, emotional colouring and 
emphasis. And with the addition of adverbs like al ways and 
c ontinually they show characteristic activity or habitual 
action : 

(a^ Johnny is bathing - Action in progress 

(b) He is typing his own letters these days - limited duration 

(c) She is always coming late to class - habitual action 

(d) I was reading a book - incomplete activity 

(e) She has been sleeping ever since she arrived - 

stretching back into the immediate past. 
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(£) He is joining the army soon - future action 

(g) Pather is leaving this afternoon - immediate future 

Bilingual speakers with an expanded system show all these 
forms of use in their speech : 

(h) I am staying in Cochin - action in progress 

(i) I am at present teaching in Delta School - limited duration 
(j ) I’m continuously trying - characteristic activity 

(k ) They were telling my mother to get me married - incomplete 

activity, referring to the past 

(l) Still I'm trying to go hut no opportunity is available - 

stretching back to the past 

(n) I intend going for higher studies - future action 

(n) I want to know whether you are going now - immediate 

future 

( o) We were enjoying Government grant - reference to the past. 

As the above sentences show, the progressive form in 
Ihglish grammar is a handy tool for speakers of the language. 
But there is also a good amount of overgeneralisation of TL 
rules in this respect inp.C. bilingual performance in English. 
Among the more conspicuous of these over generalised types 
we get the deviant use of stative verbs. 

3.1 DEVIANT AND OT-DEVIAHT USES OP STATIVE VERBS 

We have stated earlier that the primary function of the 
progressive in English seems to be to express duration. 
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Duration according to Scheffer (1975) is taken to mean "any 
period of tine between (and including) the split second 
needed to perceive an action, state, occurrence, as being 
in progress and eternity (not including) . Whether or not 
the duration aspect can be used therefore depends on the 
senantic content of the verbs. Stative verbs, verbs of 
inert perception, and relational verbs are expected to avoid 
the progressive form in BB usage. There are also excep- 
tions to the rule and some of these exceptions are as follows 

When the stative verb is used in a temporary sense (Quirk 
et al 1972, Section 3.4). 

(a) Who is he loving now? 

(b) I am seeing the principal today. 

(c) When it is used in an active sense : 

(c) He is smelling the bottle to find out what it contains. 

(d) I am thinking of you all the time. 

E-D speakers in Fort Cochin may not be heard saying 
I am believing y ou or T his c ar is be longing to me, I am not 
see ing it , but these deviant forms have been heard among 
M-D speakers. Both E-D, pp and II— D speakers use such forms 
as : 

(e) I’m having a headache. 

(f) I’m feeling very sad about it. 
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(g) I' a hoping to go hone, 

(h) I’m wondering how you managed to do it. 

(i) These items are costing a lot of money. 

(j' He is owning a car. 

and so on. 

The use of these verbs in the progressive does not seen 
to he affected by I-Ialqyalan usage. (The examples are from F.C.Dtiglish’ 

(k) I'm wanting to go home 

enikku 7i:ttil po : kalian. 

# # 

I home+in go+must 

= I must go home j 

= I want to go home (and not I'm wanting to go home) 

(l) I' u having a small job. j 

enikku oru ceriya jo:li u.Tt* f 

* 

I one small job have (or have got) 

= I have a small job (and not I’m having a small job) | 

3.2 DFVIAdT P70GRESSIVF FOX IS A. ID OH 4RA0C HFISTI 0 ACTIVITY ! 

. j 

We discussed the use of characteristic activity in j 

’ , ‘ . g _ _ f- 

Section 1.5 of this chapter in connection with co-ordinated 
verbs and clauses. We shall go into this aspect of devia- 

I 

tion in some more detail here. 1 

. i 

I 

It has been already- mentioned in connection with the ) 

■ jj 

deviant use of habitual prediction (in Section 2 of this chapter) I 

. . ■' , 

. ' ■ . . . ' : 

. ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ .. ' .. I 

..■■■■ ■■■■■■ ' ■ ■■■.;. ■■■■■■■ . ' 

. ■■ ■ ■■■ : . I 

■ .■ ■. ■ ■ ■ V ; .... , ; . , j 
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that E-D speakers in Port Cochin generally use the simple 
present tense to express habitual action. But owing to 
the influence of Malayalam, M-D speakers more often than not 
seem to prefer the use of the progressive instead of the simple 
present for habitual action in English. The progressive form 
may be used in BE for habitual action only if it is accom- 
panied by such adverbs like al ways and cont i nua lly. In M-D 
English these adverbials do not seem to be present. Here are 
some examples taken from the utterances of M-D (non-E’s) 
speakers : 

(a) Everyday we are going there 

(b) People are saying faults about others 

(c) They are bringing lot of cash 

(d) Most of them are speaking English in their hones 

In the examples given above, the emphasis on duration seems 
uncalled for. The speakers, in the formal context of the 
interview, and from the point of view of BB could have 
intended a mere objective statement of the above activities. 

As additional evidence of this observation we may point out 
that non-Eurasian speakers who acquire a relatively more 
expanded grammar in Anglo-Indian schools use the simple 
present form also. Here are some examples from the utterances 
of 3B non -Eurasians : 
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(e) Ho, I mix with all the castes 

(f) They criticize all who sing holy songs 

(g) We eat neat except on Sundays and Mondays 

The influence of Halayalan nay be seen in the use of the 
progressive for characteristic activity : 
kuttikal sku:Lil po:kunnu 
Children school+in go+ing 

(h) =Children go to school 

kutt ileal sleu:lil poikunnuNta 

* m luu '' 0 

Children school+in go+ing+be 
( i) = Children are going to school 

kuttikal sku:lil poiHuHtg 

« # * 

Children school+in go+ing+be 
( 3 )- Children are going to school 

(h) is generally used in formal contexts such as in text books 
for children to familiarize them with the simple present tense 
form. (i) and (j) are colloquial forms used in Port Cochin. 
The presence of the latter forms permits literal translations 
like the following : 

(k N clla diVasaYun naMal aVite po jkunnutft 3 

* 

every day we there going +be 

» everyday we are going there. 

(l) aVar d a:ra:Lam palfam kolItu-YarunnuNt 3 
They lot cash bringing+be 

» They are bringing (a) lot of cash 
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n. mikkaYarum ingli : S3 aYarute Yi: tukal.il 

* * 

most of them English their homes+in 

samsa : riku nnu IPt s 
speaking+he 

= Most of then are speaking English in their homes. 

In summing up this account of the popular use of progre- 
ssive forms in local 3?.C. English we nay call attention once 
more to the following points: the progressive form lends itself 
to the expression of numerous aspects of duration in time 
including past, present and future. It is reasonable to 
assume that this is an advantage to non-native speakers of 
English who would prefer a minimum number of grammatical rules, 
and their relevant forms, to express the maximum amount of 
meaning, especially in informal discourse. According to 
Scheffer (Section 3 of this chapter) there is a tendency among 
speakers of English in gen oral, to use more and more of pro- 
gressive forms, so much so, that a good number of verbs listed 
in orthodox grammars as stative are being used non-statively i 
Among Port Cochinites this is certainly the case. In addition, 
the presence of the progressive form to express characteri- 
stic activity in Malayalam promotes literal translation of 
Malay al am structures into English with the result that' we 
get many such deviant utterances. There deviations may be 
heard in the speech of BE sp calc era to some extent and to a 
greater degree in the performance of M-D speakers', 
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4. MOTHER POPULAR PORI-1 - THE VERSATILE got 

It is possible that the people of Port Cochin have 
son chow preserved this old English form h ave got and as tine 
went on watered it down to got_ alone. Whatever nay he the 
etymology of this word, it certainly has a special place in 
colloquial usage, for day-to-day verbal exchanges between 
Port-Cochinites are interspersed with different foms of 
this verb. One reason for the repeated use of this verb 
seems to be its versatility. It lends itself to various 
syntactic functions, to many syntactic combinations, and also 
to different shades of meaning. W c would like to assume 
therefore that it is an important item in the core vocabulary 
of P.C. English. By core vocabulary we refer to the set of 
lexical items which are quite functional in the day-to-day 
exchanges of life between members of a particular language 
group, and which contribute to a kind of in-group language. 

4.1 USES OP get AS A VERB IJ BE 

get nay be used as a main verb as well as an auxiliary. 

As a passive auxiliary get is a serious contender of be (Quirk 
et al 1972). It is usually restricted to constructions without 
an expressed agent and generally avoided in formal style. It 
is far less frequent than the passive be in formal EngLish. 

get is used as a copula in sentences like : 
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(a) You get angry so often 

It seems to bo a more colourful passive than be. 

(b) The Israeli agent got killed by the P.L.O 

Used with present participles get. forms quasi-progressives as 
in the following : 

(c) He got going immediately 

As a semi-auxiliary got to is often used as an alternative to 
have . 

(d) I got to leave this house very soon 

As a main verb get can enter relationships in various 
types of clauses except the SY type: 


( e) 

I got a present 

- S+Y+0 

(f) 

She has got herself into trouble 

- S+V+O+Ad junct 
(prepositional) 

(g) 

He got through the fire-escape 

- S+V+Adjunct 
(prepositional) 

00 

The child got his clothes wet 

- S+Y+0+complencnt . 

(i) 

His uncle got him a present 

- S+Y+I.O +D.0, 

(3) 

They got toys for the children 

- S+V+D.O +Adjunct 
(prepositional) 


With the addition of many different prepositions get 
forms phrasal verbs aid substitutes for synonyms :- 

get over , get out of . get through , get back , g et up . get in . 
get into , get off , etc, ( Advanced Learners 1 Dictionary of 
Current English - 19 74). 
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4.2 THE USE OP get IN P.C. ENGLISH 

Anong P.0. speakers of Ehglish too, it has "been observed 
that get as a verb showing possession is preferred to has and 
have only in informal style. In formal written exercises of 
students, both below and above the age of 12, v son that has 
ail A-v/c predominate. When these written exercises include 
dialogues and letters one can find the use of get , possibly 
because those forms call for an informal style. La P.C. spoken 
English all categories of speakers, children as well as adults, 
use this form frequently. 

get as a_ c opula : - 

(a) You get fond cf that particular flavour 

(b) Reverend Hot her gets angry with then 

Is a passive auxiliary : 

(c ) If there's a rough sea you get tossed about 

(d ) I got employed in the Post and telegraphs 

(e) "When daddy got married to mummy she was nineteen years old 
As a semi -auxiliary : 

(f) You got to invest (some money) also 

(g) You got to canvass (for) the job 

(h ) You got to have your own workshop 

(i) Ho got and pinched me 
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As a phr a sal verb : 

( з ) I didn't get through, although I was fit 

(k) leu will get hack (the money), the sane way 

(l) I get up quite late by 7 O'clock 

(n) They got together and started it 

(n) When we reached Shenoy's we all got down from the bus 
Used with different shades of m oan ing : 

(o) I got the job in one month, (obtained) 

(p) I can get it from Ceylon (acquire) 

(q) I got the appointment retrospectively (was given) 

( r ) He gefc. his education in s anta Cruz (acquired) 

( s) He has got the records with him (has) 

(t) They got so many labourers working in the ship (there are) 

(и) It had got a certain standard when it was run by a Jesuit 

(attained) 

(v) Christians got liberty and all that (have/enjoy) 

4.3 DEVIA.JT USAGES 

So far we have pointed out the non-deviant uses of get 
in P.C, English. We shall presently show that there are 
usages which seem to be confined to H B and MAD speakers 
particularly : 

(a) Aunty also got 

(b) Pish curry got 

(c) There are carpenters, then tailors; teachers also got 


, 
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In the context in which these sentences were spoken it is 
difficult to say if the speakers intended to convey the 
sense of ownership or mere existence: 

There are tailors; there are some teachers also. 

In these sentences the verbs got may be equivalent in meaning 

to be, 

(a) There is also an aunt 

(b) There is also some fish curry 

(c) There are some carpenters, some tailors; and some 

teachers are also there 

This merging of tv;o meanings is present also in the verb uirtu 

# 

in Malaysian, uirtu as a defective verb carries the meaning be 
(existence) and get (possession). We may literally translate 
the ’ialayalan sentences below into the following deviant 
English forms : 

(a ? ) a:ntiyur.i ultu 

= Aunty also got 

(I02) mi:n kari uirtu 
Fish curry got. 

(eg) marapallikarum , pinne, addy apakk arum ucftu 

= There are carpenters, then teachers also got. 

We may also observe that the above Malay alam sentences carry 
their object NP’s before the verb. Also in the same 
utterances the subject NP’s are dropped ; 



naanaLlric3 arntriyup U-Ttii' ' 
we (d at iv e ) aunty got . 
= We have got an aunt. 
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‘eliding; ircmnalMQ we get a:otlyum • u’Vfcu. The sane is the 
case with the other two sentences. This scons to he the 
reason why these speakers also drop the subject lip’s in the 
given English sentences. 

5, THE POPULAR VERB tell 

Among the common core of discourse verbs in T.O. Phglish 
none is perhaps more popular than tell. It cones in handy as a 
cover tern for subtler shades of meaning which can only be 
expressed adequately by using a finer variety of vocabulary 
items in an expanded system or a more elaborate code of English. 

(a) He told nc he is going to Palghat (informed) 

(b ) He told no how to do it (showed) 

(c ) He told us he had succeeded (declared) 

(d^ The captain told us to stand at attention (ordered) 

(e^ She tells then fairy stories (narrates) 

(f) The man told us stay away (warned) 

(g) The old lady is telling her beads (reciting) 

5.1 MALAYALAM IJFLUERCE 

tell seems to be considered an equivalent of paRaanu. 

The following are some of the possible combinations in 



Malayalan whore poRannu is used. 

(a) na:a atu paRannu aVano :t 3 

m 

I that told hin+to 
= I told that to him 

(h ' ra:nai po:Icunailleanu aVquostu poRannu 
Ran going+not+that hin+to told 
= Ran told hin that he was not going 
(e^ aVal poskasi poRannu 
she go+to told 
= She told (hin/her) to go 

(d) aVal aVanostu po:ka:n paRannu 

m 

she hin+to go+to told 
= she told hin to go. 

(e) aVaL atu poRannu 

she that told 
= she told that (to hin) 

(f) aYal aVano :tu poRannu 

# 

she hin+to told 
= she told hin 

(g) nasn paRarmu 

I told 
= I told (hin) 

(h'' atu pailannu 
that told 

=s (l) told (hin) that 
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(i) aVanortu paRannu 

* 

him+to told 
= (I) told hin (that) 

( j ) paRayum 
tell+will 

= (T) will toll 

(Note that the verb does not take an agreement marker 
according to the subject or object IIP in Malayalan), 

As we see in the examples given above, it is common to 
drop personal pronouns and object noun phrases when these items 
are understood between those participating in the conversation. 
This usage seems to affect the utterances in which tell is used 
in English by some 3B and most M-D speakers. -Ill the examples 
below, in which the indirect object is missing, arc deviant 
forms used by Port Cochinites 

(k) I’ll tell (I will tell you) 

(l) If we tell to sit, it will sit (if we tell it to sit . ..) 

(m) You tell, is it English or Malayalan? (You tell me ... ) 

(n) I practised, I’m tellingl (..I'm tolling you) 

(o) One day my class teacher told in the class (... told us ... ) 

(p) I will tell about ... (I will tell you about ...) 

(q) He told not to play. (He told her not to play) 
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5.2 AS USED Hi M-DEVIAUT ENGLISH 

tell is a ditransitive verb v/hich can take both a direct 
object (D.O. )and an indirect objcct(l.O.). While roost ditran- 
sitive verbs need the direct object when the indirect object 
is present, tell can occur with one of the two object types, 
except when the direct object happens to be a finite clause, an 
infinite conpleraent, or a prepositional 

The teacher told a story to the ch ildren D.O. +1.0. 

The teacher to ld a story D.O. 

The teacher told th e c hildren a s tory I.O.+D.O. 

The teacher told the child ren 1,0. 

The teacher told hin that she would 

g ive hip leave 1.0. +D. 0.( clause) 

The teacher told then about the 

forty thie ves 1. 0.+D.0j( prepositional 

phrase) 

The teacher told the n to go hon e 1. 0,+D.0j( infinitive) 

6. DEVIA1JT EOIillS CAUSED BY ELLIPSIS - SOHE MORE EXAMPLES 

Ellipsis is purely a surface phenomenon. It is commonly 
used as an abbreviating device that reduces redundancy. A 
major use of ellipsis in Siglish, for instance, is in symmetrical 
conjunctions (Section 1.2 of thin chapter). El ided 
words need not be always implied from the linguistic context 
but may also be implied from the situation. In colloquial 
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discourse this kind of ellipsis is quite co non even in 37) 

(a' Want to cone along? - (do yya is elite! here).' 

Ellipsis nay also he notivated by the wish to focus 
attention on the remaining words : 

( b' l:Did you propose to her? 3: lot yet - (I have not yet ...) 

The dropping of HP’s in the following sentences is not 
a device used in 37). It seems to be affected by ualayalan 
language conventions rather than by any need of focusing 
or other reason conforming to 37) usage. They make the 
utterances quite deviant : 

(c) Put in that tag (Put it ...) 

( d) Doctor asked to take fish (... asked him 
( e) He was in old age and all; then he stopped 

(.«. stopped helping) 

( f) I think my cousins were helping helping him ) 

(g^ In school also, we won't find find it). 

(h 't n a ;n niT.tti 
I stopped 
= I stopped (it) 

(i^ be:gil Yoykku 
bag+in put 

= Put (it) in (the) bag 
( 3 ) ni:n ctukasn pnRannu 
“ fish tako+to asked 

= (He) asked (hin) to take fish 
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(k) (Site 'Sasins srHayiccirunnu 

m *' 

ny cousins helping were 
= Ily cousins were helping (hir.i) 

(l) sku:Lilum nannnl kaNtupitiykukoyilla 

m 

School+in+also we find+no 
= In (the) school also we won't find (it) 

7. THE USE OE on, joy 

h i wm mm m mmm f- 

7.1 UTTERANCES BY E-D SPEAKERS 

(a) We really enjoyed our trip to Coimbatore 

(b) I hope you are enjoying yourself 

(c) I knew I was going to enjoy qyself 

Eh jo y takes an object HP which may be also a reflexive 
pronoun. E.C. speakers who are Hal ay al an dominant use it 
intrasit ively and drop the object HP. 

7.2 DEVIANT UTTERANCES BY M-D SPEAKERS 

(d) W e can enjoy there very well. 

( e) We enjoyed nicely 

(f) One way, I enjoyed 

Those who are not very familiar with the English language 
mistake enjo y to be an intransitive verb. It is often equated 
with sai t o : Fiykku in Malayalnm which is intransitive in nature. 
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E. r. noAdaL nallapotle santo : si ecu 
v;c nicely on joyed 

= Wo enjoyed nicely (instead of we enjoyed ourselves well) 
8. IIISC31L.US0US DEVICES U COLLOQUIAL STYLE 
8.1 THE DISLOCATED HP (D.H.P.) 

In the colloquial style the subject or object is repeated 
by pronoun proxy for purposes of emphasis or focus. This is not 
uncommon among native-speakers of English. W c iprnm and Pas old 
in .the S it ;u_d y_ of ^_ocial_ _D ialq n t s_ in - '■hj crican_ ^.jglish ( 1974 : 171) 
mention the use of this feature. They call it "an effective 
stylistic focusing device in nonstandard oral narrative”. 

(a) D.iJ.P. repeated as the subject of a sentence : 

( a,j ) Even now, th e Fiv e Hundred, they won't allow it 
( e^) Then, we si_st_crs^, we are all separated 
( a^) E spec ially those mot hers and fathers who have nothing 
to g ive them, they would like very much that the child 
be looked after 

(b) D.H.P. repeated by proxy pronouns which act as object HP : 
(b^) Holy songs, we sing in front of God ( The d eity ) 

( c) D.iJ.P, repeated as adverb adjunct : 

( c^) Bust on, I've been there just to join ay ship 
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3.2 THU C1TYEHCRI9 what 

P.9. sponsors of E-D and 3“; categories use such 
exclamatory devices frequently : 

Co) Know what? 

(b) Guess what J 

(c) I don't kii ow whether it was luck or what ay children had 
an aptitude for studies. 

What is the object of know in (a) and of ruc_ss in (b ' . 

In (c) also it is the object of know. These utterances seen 
to be the reduced versions of : 

(a-j ) (Do you) know what (has happened)? 

(b.| ) (You) guess what happened 

(c.j ) I don’t know whether it was luck or (whether it was 
son ebbing else ...) 

There sc eras to be no Hal aval an influence here. 

S 3 3C:HD TS1T0R7 TIGS 

It is common for Fort Cochinitcs to use tag f orris to 
compensate for the lack of mere explicit details which nay be 
required in an infernal chat between thcnsclvcs : 

(a) Methods nay be all right because they arc trained and all that 

(b) They criticize people who sing holy songs and all that 

( c) Then he’ll take their noney and. all, money and eve r y thi ng 

(d) I have stamps of different countries, of Gncrica and all 
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3.4 £PFim&20RY TAGS 

These ferns seen to reaffirm the speaker's or listener's 
p-int of view : 

(a) But you see they don't want to adnit to our way of 
thinking (don't you see 1) 

(h) They have lost t'ncir English background, you seel 
(don't you seel) 

(c) So the standard cane down, you know (as you blow). 

V 

(d) We go and visit the poor houses, you know (as you know). 

9 . 3x::rrc m - .. r ex i.xealaaguage 

The results of our analysis show that 1.0. English retains 
many 31 grammatical forms. They arc often used according to 
BE rules or usage. But some of the rules governing these 
forms have altered thr-v ;h processes of *var- icrali nation. 
Others have teen affected through close approximation to 
Hal oy al am grammatical usages. All these forms with their 
accompanying rules of usage, deviant aid non-deviant, seen to 
be a part of the common c^rc off. 3. English rules and lexical 
items shared by allF.O. speakers irrespective of community. 

The relatively greater frequency of deviant forms, 
especially those affected by Mai ay al an, in the productive 
performance of 33 and MAD speakers leads us to assume that 
these forms have become stabilized on account of their sui- 
tability for bilingual switching, from English to Malay alan 
and "alayalon to Ehglish. 
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9.1 THE IHFHUEHCE OP HE .HID IIUFITRLH' OH I’. 1. ENGLISH : 

ESSjHE' 

In the list of popular grammatical fores in F.C. English 
we have given a prominent place to the use of co-ordination. 
C~- ordination is a simpler grammatical process than sub- 
ordination. .^.s such, co-ordinate verbs, symmetrical as v;oll 
as asymmetrical conjunctions seen to be preferred in informal 
spoken English v;hcro ease -'f utterance and maximum comprehen- 
sion arc at a premium. This is perhaps the ease in BE also. 

In BE only a snail number of verbs arc used as initial 
ceajuncts in co-ordinated verbs. In E.O. English the set has 
been expanded to include other activity verbs such as take, 
put, djrcss, brush , fry, etc. This is partly because the 
resulting patterns arc close to nolayalan, We have tried to 
shoo; that participles which modify finite verbs in Malay clan 
(refer Section 1.5 of this chapter) arc much like verbs acting 
as initial conjuncts in co-ordinate verbs. But partly this is 
also because in symmetrical conjunctions in English two verbs 
are conjoined. Superficially the adverbial participles in 
Ilalcyalam or C felt to be like the first verb in a symmetrical 
conjunction. 

The tendency to overgeneralize the rule of verb co- 
ordination leads to a few extreme uses as in the ease of jout 
and give. We have shown (Section 1.5) that jgivo seems to act 
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9.1 THE IFELUEFCE OE BE AMD I-1ALAYALM OF 3? . 0. EFG1ISH : 

A RESUME* 

In the list of popular grammatical forms in E. 0. English 
wg have given a prominent place to the use of co-ordination. 
Co-ordination is a simpler grammatical process than sub- 
ordination . Is such, co-ordinate verbs, symmetrical as well 
as asymmetrical conjunctions seem to be preferred in informal 
spoken English where ease of utterance and maximum comprehen- 
sion are at a premium. This is perhaps the case in BE also. 

In BE only a small number of verbs are used as initial 
conjuncts in co-ordinated verbs. In E.C. English the set has 
been expanded to include other activity verbs such as take , 
put , dress , brush , fry, etc. This is partly because the 
resulting patterns are close to Malayalam. We have tried to 
show that participles which modify finite verbs in Malayalam 
(refer Section 1.5 of this chapter) are much like verbs acting 
as initial conjuncts in co-ordinate verbs. But partly this is 
also because in symmetrical conjunctions in English two verbs 
are conjoined. Superficially the adverbial participles in 
Malayalam are felt to be like the first verb in a symmetrical 
conjunction. 

The tendency to overgeneralize the rule of verb co- 
ordination leads to a few extreme uses as in the case of put 
and give. We have shown (Section 1.5) that give seems to act 
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like a dummy vert instead of a finite verb, though it 
always has some amount of meaning as an auxiliary in Malayalan. 
We tried to explain that taru (the co-equivalent) is an 
auxiliary in ittu taru (put and give) moaning (fix it for me). 
Hence the BE rule that retains a finite verb in a co-ordinate 
verb form is broken. 

Fext in the list of popular forms we have presented 
habitual prediction. This form is permitted according to BE 
rules (see Section 2). It is however not applied strictly 
according to BE usage. Bilingual speakers in Tort Cochin use 
it ordinarily where BE speakers would use the simple present. 

In other words BB speakers often use habitual prediction 
aspect instead of an objective habitual action aspect. Many 
E-D speakers continue the EE tradition while BB speakers mix 
the two aspects indiscriminately. This deviation in the use 
of the aspect is attributed by us to the use of um suffix (will) 
in Malayalan. 

We may also point out once more (soo Section 2) that 
3?.C. bilinguals with an expanded system show an awareness of 
the need to use the formal-informal register. 

The progressive, as used in BE is a very accommodating 
structural form (Section 3). It can be used to show 
different aspects of duration in time, including the immediate 
past and future, the present, and what is in continuation. It 
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has other functions too. P. C_ speakers with an expanded 
system use this form according to BE rules, except in one 
case. BE tends to prefer the use of verbs of perception and 
relational verbs as statives, i.e. without the progressive ing 
form. In Port Cochin many of these traditionally sta.tive 
verbs are used non-statively : wanti ng, h opi ng, feeling, etc. 

Jo doubt some provision is made in BE grammar for the use of 
such verbs as love , smell , t hin k, etc. as activity verbs. 

But the emphasis in traditional grammars has been on the non- 
use of the progressive with verbs which are understood to be 
stative. This emphasis is disregarded in our language-contact 
situation. 

PC speakers with a reduced system use the progressive to 
state habitual action. There is provision in BE grammar to 
use it with such adverbs of time, such as continuall y or al ways . 
This rule is consistently broken by M-D speakers. 

Another popular usage we have mentioned is that of .got 
(refer Section 4). This form, which results from eliding 
have from have got , is a versatile one. We attributed its 
popularity to the versatility of its use - its ability to 
enter into many clause types and its usefulness as a cover 
term for many shades of meaning. It was pointed, out that 
Malayalam influence may be partly the reason for the highly 
frequent use of the verb. Eg.,ultu (got) has both meanings be 
and has . So has got as used by PC bilinguals. 
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There is one use for which there hardly seems to "be any 
provision in BE, This is the rule of dropping the object IIP 1 s 
with transitive verbs especially in the ease of bilinguals 
with a reduced system. This rule is very common in Malayalam. 
Sentences without stated subjects and objects are acceptable 
because they are understood in the context of situation. 

In the case of tags we do not see any particular 

influence of Malayalam, 

» 

In the above examples we have seen how grammatical forms 
which originate in BE have beai retained and used according to 
BE rules in many instances, especially by 3-D speakers, and 
generally by bilinguals with an expanded system. But changes 
have come about which are somewhat subtle in nature. The ' 
structures however remain basically English. The changes can 
be classified into the following types : 

(a) Changes in the structural forms themselves : 

(a^ ) Einite verbs in co-ordinate verb forms become dummy 
auxiliaries 

(a£) Transitive verbs drop their object HP’s 

(a^) Progressive forms which are used for characteristic 

activity do not take adverbs of tine like continually -it 
or alway s . 

(b) Changes in interpretation of verb-meanings. 

(b^) Transitive verb enjoy is understood as being intransitive 
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(bg) inert verbs and relational verts are understood as 
activity verbs. 

(c) In the choice of aspects : 

(c.j) the habitual -predictive is preferred to habitual action 
(C2) the habitual-progressive is preferred to habitual action. 

In the previous chapter we pointed out the approximation 
of sound patterns to EE and Malay alam. In this chapter our 
emphasis has been on grammatical forms. This sums up our case 
for Fort Oochin English as an interlanguage. 



Chapter Six 


COJCLUSIOl'T 

In this study of English as a mother-tongue and a 
second language in Port Cochin we have attempted to look at 
the phenomenon of mother-tongue English from a new perspective, 
that of an "acquired” instead of an "inherited” language. The 
justification for this point of view is provided hy the 
peculiar conditions in which English was gradually learned and 
used .as a mother-tongue hy the Portuguese and Malay alam 
speaking "bilinguals of Port Cochin from the end of the last 
century. 

To throw into relief the fortunes of this Eurasian 
community and the implications of its mother-tongue phenomenon, 
we have simultaneously included in this study on account of the 
other communities of which the Malayalee Latin Catholics form 
the majority. These are the most important of all the non- 
Eurasian communities in our study on account of the fact that 
they are not only the largest group, "but they are the most 
closely related to the Eurasians "by virtue of having shared 
with the latter, the same language - contact situation, the 
same religion, most of the customs, the same educational and 
economic opportunities,! or 5-|- centuries. This group was also 
motivated like the E* s (Section 3, Chapter Pour) to acquire 
English from nearly the same schools and at the same time. 
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Both had competence in the Malay nl am language (whatever 
Portuguese the E' s retained was a corrupted version, implying 
that there was more of Malayalam influence in it). In other 
words, the differences between the two communities actually lay 
in the amount of English they used. Additionally, of course, 
English was by fiat (at the state level) accepted as the official 
mother-tongue of the E's, and the motivation to acquire it forced 
many of them to speak it without a formal knowledge of the working 
of its grammar. The fact that by this time many E’ s had been 
educated in E M. schools helped the community to provide models 
to the other members. In short, prof iciencjr in English cane -to be 
judged in terms of the medium of education acquired in the 
local schools, the cultural background of the speakers, and the 
degree of bilingualism they practised. Our investigation has 
shown that both E’s end non-E' s have a high, medium, and low 
level proficiency, in the language. In other words, the mother- 
tongue phenomenon parallels the second language phenomenon. 

There can be no comparison with native-speaker countries 
where English is known and used in all spheres of day-to-day 
activity. Among mother-tongue speakers of English ain Eort' 
Oochin, therefore, what we do get are the English-dominant 
speakers, the fluent bilinguals, and the I-lalayalnm-dominant ones. 

One of the important findings of our study is that the 
English medium school is crucial for the existence of 
’mother-tongue’ English. By the application of the principle of 
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Applied linguistics, that meaningful exposure to language is 
necessary and sufficient for mastering a 11, we have found 
that whereas the HI schools succeed in providing their pupils 
with the expanded system of English, the III schools don't. We 
related the expanded and reduced system to the systems of E* s 
and non-E’ s, -and found that they correlated-. This result has 
borne out Eranlc Antony* s famous dictum that the Anglo-Indian 
schools are the life-line of the community. 

Our investigation has also shown that cultural identity 
affects the pronunciation patterns of the two groups. Even 
those E* s who have not had a formal HI education use a neutral 
pronunciation pattern. The non-E* s use a more regionalized 
variety (Section 4.1, Chapter Pour). Those who use the Eurasian 
pattern, do so, because in their language formative years they 
were exposed to E models at school. We would like to suggest 
that one of the important means through which the neutral pro- 
nunciation pattern is transmitted throughout the country, is the 
employment of mother -tongue speakers of English in many of the 
HI institutions established throughout India, especially in 
missionary schools, and in Prank Antony Schools, When many 
Anglo-Indian families left Worth and Central India, Port Cochin 
teachers from the Eurasian community were easily assimilated 
into the above mentioned schools. 

The different degrees of approximation to BE on the 
one hand, and Halayalam on the other, are inevitable in the 
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Port Cochin language contact situation. Being an integrated 
society, (see Section 5, Chapter Three) compound bilingualism 
has affected the language considerably. Even the English-*- 
dominant Eurasians show in their intonation patterns, their 
tendency to slip into syllable-timed rhythm, and in the quality 
of vowels and consonants, the influence of Malayalam. A small 
degree of deviant grammatical usage is also present. The 
degree of deviant usage increases with the more frequent 
bilingualism of the E' s. The result of this is seen in the 
subtle changes that have come about in the pattern of verb 
phrase structures, the interpretation of verb-meanings, and 
the choice of aspects. These findings put mother-tongue English 
into the category of second-language English with its cline 
of bilingualism mid does not bring it close to the language 
phenomenon in other post colonial areas like the Bahamas, where 
the English language has changed more drastically into a creole 
or pidgin. 

Our study shows two important reasons why English has 
escaped a similar fate. One reason is that the Eurasians 
were soldiers, schoolmasters, interpreters, builders, engineers 
and craftsmen, and took especially t-o sea-faring .and white- 
collar jobs. Buying and selling was never their forte 
(Section 3, Chapter Three). In addition, the ecclesiastical 
authorities continuously protected the community, and in the 
days when they were bereft of political patronage and slowly 
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grew Impecunious, they were somehow enabled to struggle on till 
they organized themselves with the Anglo-Indians of India. 

Neither they, nor the Latin Catholic non-Eurasians who were 
high in the social helrnrchy (having been from the original 
Syrian Christian stock), learned their English from the market 
place. In fact the two communities seem to lead in literacy 
rate as a result of the educational efforts made by the 
religious organisations. 

Prom a socio-psychological angle our study shows that 
the change-over from Portuguese-Malayalam (or simply Ilalayalnm) 
to English, and the acquisition simultaneously of the behavioural 
patterns and dress of the Anglo-Indians had induced some deep- 
rooted anxieties among the section of E 1 s who could not speak 
their :: new ;: mot her -tongue. They were led to play down their 
own proficiency in Malayalam, their Malayalee ethos ,nnd ways of 
behaviour, neither did the switch-over to English bring them 
any special advantage, in terms of proficiency In English. 

English may have brought the Eurasians definite advantages 
in obtaining white-collar jobs and in mobility within the 
country and outside. But excessive concentration on the same 
at the expense of Malayalam has considerably damaged their 
chances to get an easy access to the masses. In contrast, the 
E' s who are outside such anglicised pockets of influence, like 
Port Cochin, devote their energies also to activities like 
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trade, industry, politics, trade-unions, etc. , for which 
an excessive preoccupation with English and its concomitants 
of behaviour is not very helpful. However, the recent cont rover 
sies about their mother-tongue is a hopeful sign of a new 
direction in leadership. 

Pin ally, from the point of view of variation in Indian 
English and the need to establish a common phonology and 
grammar, we wish to suggest that P.0. English variants are not 
an isolated phenomenon. The neutral type of pronunciation used 
by Port Cochinites shares many features with CIEP1 1 s Indian 
English phonology. Co-ordinate and progressive verb forms 
also seem to be popular among other regional varieties of 
English. How far these are really pan-Indian features of spoken 
English grammar will be an interesting line of further enquiry. 
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Appendix One 

A QUEST IOMAIKB OF THE IFTERLAFC-UAGE BACKGROUND OP 
ENGLISH - SPEAKING BILINGUAL NATIVES OP PORT COCHIN 


Part one - General Background 


1. Nano (Surname only is important) 

2. Age 

3. Religion (specify which caste if a Hindu and denomination if a 
Christian) 

4. Occupation (Tick the 



one which is appli- 
cable) 




1. Administrative work 

S. 

Law 


2. Accounts 

9. 

Stenography 


3. Teaching 

10. 

Machine work 


4. House work 

11. 

Contract work 


5. Business 

12. 

Agri cult tire 


6. Studies 

7. Medicine 

13. 

Any other type of work 

5. 

Name of your father 

© 

• 


6. 

a) Place where he was born 

and brought up : 


b) Pat her’ s enpl oyn en t 

♦ 

« 


7. 

a) Mother' s Maiden name 

C 

6 


S. 

a) Place where she was born 

and 

brought up : 


h) Mother’s employment 


9. Did any of your ancestors cone from outside Kerala or India. 
If so, specify the country and his/her language . 

10. Which school did you/do you go to? Specify the medium of 
instruction received there. ; 

11. Which school did your parents attend? Name the school and 
medium of instruction received 

School Medium 


Pather 


Mother 
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12. Which language do you use most of the time with 

Your parents 
Your brothers & sisters 
Your best friends 
Your neighbours 

13. What language did/do your parents use with each other ? 

14. Which is the language your grand-parents use/used 

( ) between themselves 

( ) with you 

15. (She following questions are meant only for those above 
1 2 years ) 

Rate the English of the following people in your circle if at 
all they used/use it in daily life in the spoken form 


Fath er 
Mother 

Sisters & brothers 
Relations 
Favourite friends 
Favourite neighbours 

16. Which language did/do your school teachers use in the classes 
that you have passed : - 

Lower classes High classes 

Always English 

Always Mai ay al an 

Both English and 
Hal ay al an equally 

Mostly English 

Mostly Malay alaa 


17. 


Did you/do you have a foreigner teaching you? If so, 
mention his/her nationality : 
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18. If your answer to question 17 is "yes :: then say whether 
his/her English sounds different to you in either one or 
all of these aspects : 

( ) Pronunciation 

( ) Grammar 

( ) Rhythm 

( ) Vocabulary 

19. How do you evaluate the English of your teachers as compared 
to your own ? 

English Maths Science Social Science 

teacher teacher teacher teacher 

Sch. -Coll Sch. -Coll. Sch. -Coll. Sch. -Coll. 

Much better 

Better 

Almost the 
same 

Worse 

20. Eor Malayalam medium stiidents/ ex- students only :- 

a) How many periods a week did/do you study Ihglish language 
and literature (an approximate if not exact number, will 
suffice) 

b) Fame the English pioets/novelist s/play -wright s that you 
have read at school 

c) During school days were/are you in the habit of reading 
books in English that were not meant for passing the 
examination? Mention the names of a few favourite comics/ 
joumals/raagazines/novels 

21. Eor English medium student s/ ex- students only : 

a) How many periods a week (an approximate if not exact 
number will do) did/ do you study Malayalam language 
and literature at school? 
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Id) Dame the Mai ay al am poets/novelist s/ playwrights that you 
were taught at school, (if your second language was 
different, mention it). 

c) If you were/ are in the habit of reading comics/ journals/ 
magazines/novels in Malay alarn, mention the names of a few 
favourite ones. 

22. In general what is your order of preference for the 
following writers (Mark 1,2,3 etc., to show it) 

( ) I ndo- -Anglian writers 

( ) Ilal ay al an writers 

( ) British writers 

( ) American writers 

23. Which of the following activities at school or home do you 
enjoy more? (Mention the language used). 

Language Used as a child Language Used as an 

Adult 

Reading silently 
Reading aloud 
Reciting poems 
Dictation 

Writing compositions 
and letters 

Singing 

Playing games 

Acting in plays 

Chatting 

24. Have you been to College? What language did you use at 
College? Has there been a change in your preference for 
these activities from what it was in the old days. If so 
mention the change. 

25. Which language newspapers do you read? 


26 . 


2tO 

If you listen to radio broadcasts, musical programmes and 
commentaries to ■which station do you generally tune in? 

( ) All India Radio (mention the language) 

( ) Sri Lanka Broadcasting Service 

( ) The B.B.C. 

( ) The Voice of America 

( ) Radio Australia 

( ) Any other station (mention the language). 

27 Which movies do you see generally : 

1 . English 2. Malayalam 3. Hindi 

28, What is your parents’ attitude towards your learning English? 

( ) Highly encouraging 

( ) Encouraging 

( ) Indifferent 

( ) Positively discouraging 

29 . What is your parents’ attitude towards your learning 
Malayalam? 

( ) highly encouraging 

( ) encouraging 

( ) indifferent 

( ) positively discouraging 
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Part Two - Affective Factors 

1, a) Do you think Indians should study English? 

( ) Yes ( ) Eo 

If your answer to 1 is yes, tick off the reasons : 

1 ) 

( ) English introduces us to a rich 

and refined culture 

( ) It provides one with letter chances 

to mix with foreigners here and abroad 

( ) It provides letter jol opportunities 

( ) It is socially more prestigious 

( ) It gives the latest knowledge in 
Science and the arts 

( ) It is necessary as a link language in India. 

2. a) Do you think Mai ay al am should le taught compulsorily 

in your school? 

( ) ' Yes ( ) Ho 

If your answer is yes, tick off the reasons : 

( ). Mai ay al am is the language of Kerala 

( ) The Malayalees culture is rich, 

varied and part of our life. 

( ) The study of -Malayalam will help us appreciate our 

own culture and life as against western culture 
and living. 

( ) English is gradually losing its importance in India 

( ) It is necessary to communicate with the 

people of the state 

( ) I an not interested in working outside Kerala 
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3. What is your opinion about people in your environment -who 
use no English at all 

( ) They are uneducated and backward in their views; 

( ) They are thoroughly nationalistic and anti- 

western in their views 

( ) iny other reason (mention it) 

4. Do you think that a too highly developed interest in the 
English language and culture is 

(a) beneficial for the Indian mind 

(b) harmful for the Indian mind and national consciousness 

(c) neither 

If(a)tick off the reasons : 

( ) It makes for better integration with the advanced 

culture of the west. . 

( ) It develops a critical attitude towards outmoded 

values and morals. 

( ) It is helpful in the generation of a more conducive 

environment for the development of science and 
technology, and hence for the speedier development 
of the country. 

If(b)tick off the reasons : 

( 

( 

( 

5. What 
need 

( 

t( 


) It makes one less appreciative of one’s own language, 
culture and society. 

) One. gets emotionally unprooted from one' s own 
society and culture, 

) It builds up reactionist and anti socialistic tendencies 
because the English language and culture is a medium 
for -American and British ideals and culture, 

do you think are the purposes for which your children 
to learn English : 

) reading books, journals etc; 

) to converse with the English speaking members of their 
own community; 
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( ) to hold one's own with the educated Indian public 

at large ; 

( ) to have sufficient knowledge of English for office work 

such as typing and corresponding; 

( ) for writing creatively ; 

( ) to be able to go abroad for higher studies. 

6. Would you prefer your children to be taught English at school by 

( ) a British or American speaker of English; 

( ) someone educated at an English Medium school; 

( ) anybody appointed by the school 

! 

7. a) Bo you think there is 

1. a Her ala variety of English, 

2. an Indian variety of English, 

3. or 3ust one variety. used by the British/ American/ 
Australian native speakers of English? 

b) If your .answer to the above question is either the first or 
second which one do you think should be taught in the 
schools? 

8,. What would be your reaction if all English Medium schools were 
told to teach in the regional language and to teach English 
only as a third language? 

( ) I would feel very upset about it. 

( ) I would feel quite happy about it. 

( ) There is nothing I could do about it so I would 

not worry. 
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Appendix Two 

ADDITIONAL DATA OF BILINGUAL SPEECH 

1 . CO-ORDINATE TERES AID CONJOINED CLAUSES 

(a) Then I go and "brush my teeth 
(h) Let him go and see 

(c) Why did you ever go and say that your father isnnot dead 

(d) Try and make as many moments creative in your life as you can 

(e) We try and do what wo can though we can’t do much 

(f) The lady came and chased and ho was running to the wall 

(g) You have to sit and wait if there’s any balance (cash) 

(h) The cunning fox took and ran away : 

(i) She told and gave and Sofia wrote it ; 

( 3 ) When we come she kiss and serve the food and all 

(k) Ossy's son ran and went off into the train I 

( l ) Fo shame and all for that girl to wear and go ; 

(m) Jewellery and all they rob and go 

( n) My mother makes food everyday and gives us 

' ■ 

( o) If we dress nicely and all and go then they speak badly ! 

of us j 

( pN They all will be sitting and chatting j 

2, THE USE OF HABITUAL PREDICTION INSTEAD OE HABITUAL ACTION FORMS 

(a) The ladies of the Moplah people will wear mundu and our 
own people will wear saree 
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(b) I'll study for one hour and after that I'll say our 
prayers and then have supper .and go to bed. 

( c) If we speak and anyone sees us they'll have a black 
mark against us 

( d) If the house is not thatched it will be thatched 
(e ) They'll imitate their teachers, the teachers will 
find out 

3. THE USE OP THE PROGRESSIVE ing BOR CHARIOT ERISTIC ACTIVITY 
OR HABITUAL ACTION 

(a) Every day we are going there 

(b) St. John's we're using crackers and everything 

(c) Most of the places Onam they are celebrating 

(d) Most of the Pathan peoples are not putting cloth on their 

heads 

( e) People are saying faults about others 

4. DROPPING THE OBJECT HP'S 

( a) The teacher told to eat the sweets 
(b ) The teacher told about the forty thieves 
(c ) He told not to play because his mother would bite 
(d ) I will tell about the five "f indouters 1 ' (in Enid 

Bly ton's stories) 

(e) I'm sorry to tell about the standard of English * 

.(f) All of them, from 1924 onwards, I can tell 
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4. THE DISLOMED HI 

(a) Thai, we sisters, we all separated 

(b) Especially those fathers and mothers who have nothing to 
give them, thejr would like very much that the child be 
looked after 

(c) Then the moneyed people, they got together and started it 

(d) Latins also, they won’t marry them 

(e) But even now, the Hive Hundred, they won’t allow it 

5. 0 0MP3HS AT ORY TIGS 

(a) In the evenings we have bhajans and all that 

(b) They are bus owners and have fisheries and all that 

(c) Christians got liberty and all that 

(d) When I finish my duty I have a beer with them and all 
that on -board (the ship) 

(e) Then he’ll take their money and all, money and everything 

(f) I like to go like that once, simply to see and all 

(g) That time, uncle and all brought the fruits 
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